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PREFACE. 

The essay, in this volume, on " ' The New Religion ' and 
the Modem Mind *' was first published in The Churchman 
for August 26 and September 2, 1893. It has not been 
included in the volume as a contribution to the literature 
of popular criticism which has gathered round two of the 
novels of the period. It has been preserved in the hope 
that it will continue to be of service to more serious and 
more permanent interests. I trust that as a contribution to 
the general discussion of the Unitarian standpoint and as a 
particular criticism of a controversial method it may not 
be found unworthy of the wider reading which its republi- 
cation will permit. The sermon on "The Christian's 
Knowing" has been published through The Newspaper 
Sermon Association of Boston, and that on '* The Meaning 
of the Books * ' through The HomileHc Review for January, 
1893. Wi^ these exceptions, the volume, as it stands, is 
made up of matter which has not before found its way to 
print. With reference to the sermon on " The Reverence 
of Science and the Appeal of the Resurrection,*' I wish 
especially to acknowledge my indebtedness for a few of 
the quotations to an admirable little book, entitled " Mecha- 
nism and Personality," by the late Prof. F. A. Shoup, of 
the University of the South. 

This volume is added to the many books of religious 
appeal and of spiritual counsel only for the reason which 
seemed, at the beginning, to justify the writing or the 
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preaching of its words. This reason is the author's faith, 
not in the superiority, but simply in the truth, the dignity, 
and the individuality of his message. Such is the justifi- 
cation of the preacher, and only such a faith would seem 
to justify, on his part, the publishing of things preached. 
That I have spoken to certain of the problems of belief as 
well as to some of the problems of conduct has been due 
to the fact that the more abundant life of which Jesus 
spoke, seems ever, as the world grows in age, to offer itself 
to thought as well as to the affections and the will ; seems 
ever to bring an emphasis to the chief commandment, 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy strength and with all thy 

E. G. M. 

Chillicothk, Ohio, Christmas Day, a.d. 1896. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The title of this collection of sermons has been happily 
chosen. It admirably indicates their motive and character. 
There is " the larger life ** in Christ as well as '* the higher 
life " in Him. As the one moimts voluntarily to heights 
of self-renunciation in His service which are over and 
above the level of His mere command, so the other pene- 
trates more deeply the mind and will of God in Him, sees 
the marvellous depth and scope of the Truth He taught in 
all its endless applications, and rejoices to live and act in 
this wider outlook and range as they cannot who only 
, narrowly believe and blindly obey. 

j Says Dr. DuBose in the preface to his volume upon the 

^ Councils, " If Jesus Christ is what the Church believes Him 

to be. He is and will always be in Himself very much more 

than our science of Him.** * This is true not only of our 

theology; it is equally true of our personal appreciation and 

apprehension of Him in the individual Christian faith and 

life. There is an endless possibility of progress and growth 

for us in all this if we will only take the pains to study 

Him and to adjust ourselves to what we increasingly learn 

, of Him. How Jesus Himself tried to impress this fact 

I upon His disciples ! ** How is it,** He asked, " that ye do 

I not yet imderstand ? * * 

To help his hearers and readers to understand and enter 
into and rejoice in this larger life is the author's manifest 

* *• The Ecumenical Councils," p. x. By W. P. DuBose, S.T.D. 
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purpose in these sermons. They were not meant for the 
caxeless-minded, for those who are only capable of and con- 
tented with a superficral, sentimental Gospel. They appeal 
to those, rather, who are both earnest and spiritually-minded, 
and whose delight, even in spiritual things, is to know the 
reason why, so far as God has given this to us. This book 
is a worthy and reverent effort to set forth the profound as 
well as the sweet reasonableness of Christianity. 

And it is a successful effort. Specifications are not 
necessary here; but the Christian who reads the volume 
thoughtfully will be not only a truer-sighted, but also a 
larger-minded, warmer-hearted, and so a happier and more 
helpful Christian. 

Boyd Vincent. 

Cincinnati, Omo, January 20, a.d. 1897. 
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I. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S KNOWING. 

**We know in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away. . . . For now we see through a glass, darkly ; but then face 
to face : now I know in part ; but then shall I know even as also I 
am known." — i Corinthians, xiii. 9, 10, 12. 

The religious charlatan uses no such words. This is 
not the language of a man whose chief resource is preten- 
sion. Imposture speaks vaimtingly of what it knows and 
sees. The words of St. Paul come to us, then, as the words 
of a man whom we can trust, for he confesses that he knows 
in part, prophesies in part. 

We meet, now and then, the man who is sure everywhere, 
and we find it hard to really trust him anywhere. He does 
violence to probability. Men, as we know them, do not see 
so clearly, and the world, as we know it, is not read so easily. 
"I would be much pleased,** said Lord Melbourne, *' if 
I could be as cocksure of any one thing on earth as 
Macaulay is of ever)rthing ** — a judgment largely just. 
Read everywhere and loved everywhere as a great writer, 
Macaulay, as a great historian, has been put by, marked 
and discredited as a victim to the intellectual vice of always 
being sure. Being sure is not necessarily a crime, and to 
be unsure is no essential mark of virtue, but the man to 
whom the universe is an a, b, c for simplicity, and a 
multiplication table for coherency, is not a man who can 
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lead the open-minded and the honest-hearted of the earth. 
Life is, at last, a puzzle, and there is no use in saying that 
it is not a puzzle. History is a maze, and the man who 
walks through three centuries of English life as you and I 
would walk to the post-office is not a man who, whatever 
the charm and dignity of his periods, can persuade us that 
he really knows the world of which he speaks. Reserve in 
judgment is not only the part of intellectual modesty ; it is 
the mark also of intellectual discernment. The man who 
through any range of this life's acreage claims to see all, is 
below the mark not only in what he claims, but in what he 
sees. He fails not in hiunility only, but in observation. 
The greater the man's mind, the nobler the heart, the more 
do the real world which presses round us and the real life 
which rises in us bring the assurance that we know in part, 
and that we prophesy in part. 

But St. Paul is very far from regarding all claims to 
knowledge as an intellectual impertinence. Professions of 
certainty are to him not altogether false. He knows that 
there are problems which he cannot solve, that there are 
questions which he cannot answer, but he knows, also, that 
there are truths which we may find, and that through the 
massing shadows which lie upon the world's face are shot 
certain lines of light which have transfigured the mystery 
of darkness into the mystery of love. He feels, as every 
honest man must feel, that over us are immeasured worlds 
and that under us are unsounded depths, but that neverthe- 
less between the heights above and the depths below he may 
keep a measured pace upon the solid firmament of earth. 
He has somewhere to stand, he has somewhat to teach. 
The problems he cannot solve have not tmnerved him. 
The truths he may not find have not robbed him of the 
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truths which he may find, or, rather, of the truths which have 
come finding him. Though we prophesy in part, still we 
prophesy ; though we know in part, still we know. 

Thus St. Paul, while setting forth the limitations of 
knowledge, lays claim in the same breath to the reality of 
knowledge. In sa5dng that there are things which he does 
not know, he declares at the same time and in the same 
words that there are things which he does know. In refus- 
ing the pretension to all knowledge, he rejects the pessi- 
mism which flouts the possibility of any knowledge. The 
genius of the practical man is his. 

It is not for the world, however, but for the Christian 
that he speaks. First, then, it is as a Christian man that he 
recognizes the limitations of knowledge. It is as a Chris- 
tian man that he feels the weight of problems which he 
cannot solve ; it is as Christ^s apostle that he comes telling 
us that the message which he brings is not an algebraic for- 
mula for the reduction of all mysteries. To him his mes- 
sage was not, for this reason, false. There are some who 
deny to our religion the right to explain anything because 
it does not explain everything, some who refuse to hear the 
Christian gospel because it does not, for every mind, bring 
some finished process of conviction, some neat machinery 
of persuasion. The presence of some difficulties seems to 
argue the absence of all truth. Because we say that we 
know in part, they deny that we know at all. Because we 
confess that we see through a glass darkly, they assert that 
there is, on high, no light which, flaming from sun to sun, 
from the unknowable and the eternal, and breaking through 
the glass of time, is gathered in the message of a single 
Life, knowable and lovable unto each. 

Such was not St. Paul's conclusion. He sees through a 
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glass daxkly, but still he sees, and the uncertain lines do 
not argue the absence of all light there, or the absence of 
a true eye in him. That the lines are on the glass proves 
the presence of the light beyond, that he sees here and 
there lines which are uncertain, and which he knows to be 
uncertain, shows that the eye is true in part, is potential 
master of its task, and that the seeing must, one day, be 
'* face to face/* 

Such a man is worth following. The truth for which he 
stands is worth knowing, worth fulfilling, for this truth has 
in it the authority of life, the realness of experience. Our 
Christian religion has not come to you and me banishing 
the darkness, but filling the darkness with the presence of 
God; it does not come ending the difficulties, it comes 
finding God in these and through these; it does not deny 
the cross, but it comes finding Christ upon it. The mys- 
teries are here, are as real as ever, but through each Love 
speaks. Each is a mystery which attracts, uplifts — does 
not repel — because it meets us through love's transfigura- 
tion. I dare not tell you, then, that there will ever come 
a time in life when all clouds shall roll away, when the 
burdens of the mind shall fall and pass, when the darkness 
which hangs its curtains through the heart's distances of 
hope shall, in the folding of those curtains, scatter and melt 
before some eastern sun. But I dare tell you that it is well 
to move on with what we have, I dare tell you that the 
clouds may be brightened and the burdens blessed, I dare 
tell you that the man who walks on in the darkness, with 
love and reverence at either hand, will see now and then 
through the riven veil the Christ upon the cross, and will 
hear ringing through the valley which descends the voice of 
the Lord of death, '* It is I ; be not afraid.'* This we may 
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say, for this we may believe. And in saying it and in be- 
lieving it I am sure that we are accepting the religion of 
Christ in no halting or unworthy sense, but in that sense of 
it which is fullest, deepest, truest. The first word of the 
Church is not '' knowledge,'* but '' faith.'' The first words 
of her creed are not " I know," but '* I believe," for the 
margins of that country in which we claim our citizenship 
mark their courses far in the eternal and the unseen. To 
speak with easy precision about all its high concerns is to 
make men feel that it is not the large country which we 
think it. Before we make truth as small as the average 
mind we must empty truth of half its bulk. It is to do 
more. It is to wrong not truth only, but character as well. 
That which helps us most and best is not what we possess, 
but what we win. Some truths are not ours, in order 
that we may make them ours; there are some difficulties 
which exist that we may get strength by doing battle. Far 
and high and free they stretch before us — these ranges of 
conquest. 

A legend of Germany speaks of one who stands expectant 
but half dismayed before the upreaching heights of earth 
and rock which hold him from the journey's end. But one 
slight step is free before him, and over that the unkindly 
walls of stone. Slight though it be, he takes it, for it is 
one step nearer. But, as he takes it, another step opens 
within the mountain's side. On this and on each other 
added stone, by the rocky stairway which grows beneath 
his feet, is the cliff scaled at last. Taking the next step 
— this is the secret. Move freely, bravely, where you can 
move, and the ways will open. Solve your nearest prob- 
lem; make duty clear by doing it. Find the truth you 
can find, do the good you can do, and the finding of larger 
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truth and the filling of a nobler plan must be possible and 
actual too. Be loyal to what you know in part, to what you 
can see — though darkly — for there is a wider life, a richer 
service to him that knocketh and to him that seeketh. 
Thus souls are made and are blessed. 

*' So, earth has gained by one man the more, 
And the gain of earth must be heaven's gain too." 
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II. 

THE SABBATH PRINCIPLE AND THE 
SABBATH SPIRIT. 

"Ye shall keep my sabbaths." — Leviticus, xix. 3. 
** Learn of me — and ye shall find rest unto your souls." — SL Mat" 
. thew^ xi. 29. 

Strangely enough, the Divine, in all the range of reve- 
lation, has been as much on the side of not-doing as of 
doing. Clearly and rigorously the commandment of old 
spoke of rest, enforcing upon all toil its sabbath interval, 
taking the man and the multitude apart — either by threaten- 
ing or by beseeching — and imposing quiet, self -containment, 
peace. God speaks of labor, but He speaks the more of 
ceasing to labor. Not that work is less important than 
not-working, but, the apparent argument and the temporary 
triumph being on the side of the unceasing workman, it is 
the more needful that the real argument and the essential 
triumph should have from God their advocacy and their 
upholding. 

But one must always stand surprised at the courses of the 
world's thought. One is ever startled at the weight to the 
average mind of the apparent argument and the temporary 
triumph. The world seems to learn as little from the expe- 
rience of centuries as the individual from the experience of 
years. Not even by failing are we taught. Republics still 
prate of liberty, and then make leisure hard. Striking 
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out the conditions of popular repose, they keep laborer 
and artist in the grind of circumstance and upon the wheel 
of traffic. The grind not stopping, and the wheel revolv- 
ing, what use is there for your orator, your writer of books ; 
your masterpieces in stone or color ? Who shall gaze, 
and applaud, and pay ? If the same movement for secu- 
larization which opens the art gallery to labor with one 
hand, opens with the other hand the door of shop and fac- 
tory and mine, and drives by curses the workman to his 
seventh day of toil, shall we rejoice that the times are 
"liberal**? In the same moment, what they give they 
take away. When the spirit of secular advance closes the 
factory and the shop on Sunday, and puts down that motive 
of self which would make half the world minister to the 
pleasure of the other half, we will applaud as it opens the 
museum. 

But still it seems part of our day's programme not to 
believe in consequences. What has happened to others 
will not and cannot happen to ourselves. We look for an 
age of letters, when, all the while, leisure, without which 
such an age has never been, is thought of less and less. 
Even now the jaded artist must paint by absinthe, and 
the flagged nerve of the novelist must be wrought upon by 
carmine ink.* He now must write his incidents in red to 
rouse his senses to the task, and the pity of the deed lies 
in the fact that it is typical — typical of the social queen 
who lives and charms and rules by light relays of stimulant ; 
of the man of business who toils till he is tired and then 
imagines that he can untire himself by drink; of the thou- 
sands everywhere who keep the ''killing" pace and for 
whom the world makes rest-equivalents, fills its papers, its 
* The reference is to a well-known practice of M. Zola. 
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fences, and its mountain-sides with such advertisements of 
the nerve tonic, the nerve food, and the cerebral vital izer 
as would make the astonishment and the indignation of our 
fathers. If these advertisements were our monuments, the 
future which digged them up would rate us as half -mad. 

And there would be some justice in the verdict. The 
insanity of hurry has affected even our standards of esteem. 
In many quarters social success for any woman must be pur- 
chased with a constitution; and the fault lies rather in the 
common canon of admiration which makes the brilliancy 
of a career a question of the number of her appearances 
and of her unflagging vivacity of manner — a manner and 
appearances which must become increasingly the result of 
ill-chosen sleep and quickening drugs. We, in our own 
lives, speak of a certain man as '* faithful to his business.** 
We mean that he seldom if ever leaves it, is early at his store 
and late away, is always talking of its expedients or its for- 
tunes, belongs to it as he belongs to nothing else, sticks to 
it with a do-or-die persistence which leaves him at last with 
no literature but his newspaper and his ledger, no friends 
but trade acquaintances — ^who come with their advantage and 
go when his begins — ^with no emotions but those which rise 
and fall by the tmns of loss and profit. He, at last, is the 
one fixture of the establishment which is always in its 
place. The stock changes from year to year. The em- 
ployees get hours off and have care-free holidays. The boy 
who sweeps the store has his fim when the dust is gone. 
But the head of the establishment goes home, when he 
goes at all, with the store alive in a certain chamber of 
his brain, where bargains — through nights, and Sundays, 
and holidays — are done upon the counters, where balances 
are struck from hour to hour, and the pulse leaps or falls to 
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the pictured variations of his income. This demon of 
drudgery once there — ^within his heart — ^by permission^ but 
there now by mastery, having long ago got what was best in 
the man's soul, having won his faculties of heart and sense, 
begins now upon his body — takes nerve and strength and 
function, as these yield beneath its tjrranny — and the unrest- 
ing rests forever. The man dead, the structure which he 
has reared falls about him. The business to which he has 
made himself essential, not only in judgment but in hourly 
presence, finding its essential stay withdrawn, comes to its 
inevitable and logical collapse. And we have said this 
man was faithful to his business ! No man can be faithful 
to his business who is not faithful to himself ; no man can be 
faithful to those for whom he would provide, by neglecting 
to provide for that which they need most — his own sane 
and large-hearted life ; his own vigorous, fresh, companion- 
able mind ; his own long years of considerate and helpful 
presence. Many a man to-day is taking a husband or a 
father from his home in order that he may give to it other 
things, which the home can do without \ things, moreover, 
which (having no husband and no father) it some day may 
have to do without. 

This lesson is getting clearer to us all. Already there 
are signs that the world, by experience, gains at least some 
wisdom. Better and better every day we are getting hold 
of the sabbath principle. That principle is a great deal 
larger than the mere enactment which expressed it to the 
Jew. It is a principle which holds and vindicates its pres- 
ence through all the ranges of experience. A man can do 
more work in sixteen hours, taking eight hours for rest, 
than he can do in twenty-four, taking no hours for rest. 
He can do more still by resting sixteen and working eight. 
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In the long ran, taking the week for the period of our com- 
putation, if a man stops work for one day in seven he can 
do better thinking, better figuring, or better hod-carrying, 
than if he worked all the days of all the weeks. Mr. 
Gladstone is usually regarded as the most remarkable man 
in the history of the modern world for the number, the vital- 
ity, and the fraitfulness of his working years. If anywhere 
in history there is another who has done the same amount 
of work, of the same quality and importance, through the 
same number of years, I do not know where we should go to 
find him. The secret of this life does not lie merely in the 
personality of the man. There have been many more- remark- 
able personalities, spiritually, intellectually, and physically. 
If Mr. Gladstone is, however, the most remarkable work- 
man we know an)^hing about, it is because he has been one 
of the most conscientious and sagacious resters the world 
has ever seen. 

In business life to-day those who are getting out of the 
errors of the generation gone, and stand most in sympathy 
with modem methods and the modem spirit, are slowly 
learning to live by the sabbath principle. Largely at the 
East and somewhat at the West every wide-awake man of 
work insists upon his season of not-working. He does so not 
as a method of shirking work, but as the inevitable means of 
more and better work. He knows that in his return he will 
hold upon his task a reinvigorated mind, a clearer eye, a 
firmer and steadier hand. He knows that, taking the years 
as they come and go, he can do more work in eleven months 
than in twelve. 

Not only in business but in other departments of present- 
day activity we find the sabbath principle a principle in 
hourly recognition — in pathology with its rest-cures, in edu- 
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cation with its longer vacations and its shorter sessions — 
the world yielding witness to the truth that, in the unceasing 
struggle for survival and success, not-doing as well as doing 
has its law, the Divine concern in the hmnan part being 
here, as ever3n¥here, no iron and arbitrary stringency of 
power, but written in Scripture and in nature as in man's 
behalf, for strength and happiness and better life. 

All this was assumed by Jesus as He taught. From this 
point beginning, He moves on to speak of a larger truth, 
and to deal with a profounder problem. Starting with the 
sabbath principle. He speaks for the sabbath spirit — a spirit 
which a man may have in not-doing and in doing, but 
which is not made, essentially, by either. For action or 
inaction are of things external, and therefore accidental. 
He deals with things unseen and so with things essential. 
His words have all an inward reference. The repose for 
which He pleads is for the enduring nature and its life. 
" Learn of me and ye shall find rest unto your souls." 

At His bidding we turn to Christ Himself. His mean- 
ing may be read in what He was. He was not always an 
inactive man, nor always a man of drudgery. But in His 
words we read and feel the calm and weight and mastery of 
a soul at peace. Here is a man who, whatever the hard 
facts of the world, moves in repose of thought and gesture, 
wrapped in the mantle of an immeasurable confidence, 
strangely sure of to-morrow as of to-day, unshaken in pur- 
pose, imperturbable in work. At rare intervals a quick 
storm of rage gathers on His face and in His words, but it 
breaks the more mightily, like those on deeper seas, be- 
cause below the currents are unmoved. Reason is ever on 
the throne. Every woe He uttered is prefaced or followed 
with an argument which justifies. It is never merely 
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"woe," but woe "because" ye build the tombs of the 
prophets. He ever speaks by light — ^with the light's 
directness and precision. His words are piercing and 
strong and clear as those of a man at home with truth, at 
home with His Father and His Father's house, at home 
with Himself. 

Such is Jesus, revealing the sabbath spirit — a spirit which 
may be ours as well as His, both in working and in not- 
working, in quiet days or busy days, in sickness or in 
health, in Sunday prayers or week-day traffic. For its 
secret is not passivity but security, not the repose merely 
of mind or eye or hand but of the deeper soul, as the 
soul grows conscious of its proper world and that world's 
stable and eternal order — that world's richer freight of 
more enduring joys — its truths, its fellowships, its God. 
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THE HEART AND THE EARTH. 

** The mountains also shall bring peace : and the little hills right- 
eousness unto the people." — Psalm Ixxii. 3. 

The words of David are Psalms of the heart and Psalms 
of the earth ; they deal with life and with nature. It is a 
double world in which the psalmist lives : the world of the 
inward spirit and the outward world of the singing fields, 
the thick-standing forests, the quiet hills, and the over- 
spreading stars — ^joyous and reasonable in their utterance 
of God. In these worlds he dwells and of these he speaks. 
The stars in their shining lead him out by night or the 
laughing valleys call him forth by day, and the man's ex- 
ultant spirit rises up to claim them as part of the Lord's 
investiture, as making part of the beauty of holiness. His 
God it is who setteth fast the mountains and is girded about 
with power: who stilleth the raging of the sea and the 
madness of His people. His praise is in the outgoings of 
the morning and the evening. '* Thou visitest the earth 
and blessest it : thou makest it very plenteous. The river of 
God is full of water : thou preparest their com ; for so thou 
providest for the earth. Thou waterest her furrows ; thou 
sendest rain into the little valleys thereof : thou makest 
it soft with the drops of rain and blessest the increase of it. 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, and thy clouds 
drop fatness. They shall drop upon the dwellings of the 
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wilderness : and the little hills shall rejoice on every side. 
The folds shall be full of sheep: the valleys also shall 
stand so thick with com that they shall laugh and sing." 

The lyric beauty of words like these is the product of an 
age in which the love of nature has not become an intellec- 
tual affectation, the sign of aesthetic respectability. They 
are the free utterance of a free heart. Their joy is pure, 
their spirit true ; and this man is one who, as a real son of 
the earth, tells over with a child's delight the story of her 
grace and goodness. His are Psalms of the earth. But 
the more truly he attunes his ear to the voice of the rivers, 
the more keenly he feels the spell of the cedars, the more 
nearly the hymn of the fields enters and speaks to his life, 
the more inevitably the man is driven back from the 
world in which he stands to the world in which he kneels. 
Exultation passes into prayer. The note of repentance and 
the appeal of duty follow on the chant of praise. The 
nineteenth psalm begins with the stoiy of the heavens ; it 
closes with the story of life. The Psalm of the earth issues 
in the Psalm of the heart. 

And the Psalm of the heart issues in the Psalm of the 
earth. The charm of that patient order which holds in 
nature, the serious seemliness of spring and stream, of 
seed and flower, the eloquence of majestic law reigning in 
the winds and waters and in the lights of the sky, had made 
him feel more sharply the heart's lawlessness, the jarring 
factions of the mind, the unquiet of the flesh ; and so he 
has turned within to overcome and to subdue. The peace 
without had made more evident the discord which holds 
within. The earth has sent him back to the heart. But as 
the inward struggle deepens, in the thick of buffetings 
and of its many-sided strife, the heart grows heavy with its 
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warsy weariness of soul succeeds, and the hot fevers of the 
inward man drive the psalmist again to the world from 
which he came. The troubled spirit demands the help of 
"the green things upon the earth," of the light and the 
air. It is to such a spirit, to its needs and for its vic- 
tories, that the mountains bring their peace and the little 
hills righteousness. Back, then, the psalmist comes, from 
his fightings and fears, from his loves and his prayers, with 
a Psalm of the earth. 

Back and forth, therefore, between these worlds he goes, 
holding the fruitful communions of a simple and natural 
life, gaining from the earth that touch of seriousness without 
which life is not a natural thing, and coming again to the 
fields and the hills, needing the coolness and freshness and 
sweetness of nature to take from the serious mind the 
shadow of morbidness. Nature teaches him to pray, and, 
returning, Nature healthens his prayers. Peace succeeds 
repentance. 

The psalmist speaks as the poet of common benefits — 
he speaks of the peace of the people. He, perhaps, has 
led forth an army in some cause of the realm. He remem- 
bers the turmoil of the capital, the rage of the multitude, 
as in the massed and darkening streets the shoutings and 
frothings of contention serve as the irritants of valor. He 
remembers the petty rancors against the common enemy, 
the narrow fuming, the private hates which show from man 
to man, and obscure the deep and eternal issues for which 
they really mean to fight. 

But out they march, through the gates, on through the 
valleys, on — ^under the blue of the day and meeting the 
still challenge of the stars. How fast the change comes ! 
How the breath which moves out of the East cools the pas- 
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sioDs which lie at the surface 1 How the mountains which 
stand about these men steal away the narrow reasons for 
hating the foe ; how the personal spites die and are forgot- 
ten, and within them — ^all the while — the hills are deep- 
ening and clearing the serious charges, the great common 
unalterable rights, for which these men will strike, if need 
be, unto death ! God who setteth fast the moimtains and 
is girded about with power — He stilleth the raging of the 
sea and the madness of the people. 

Coming to us to-day, the ministry of Nature may have, 
as in the psalmist's life, a healthening and fruitful force ; 
may become, as in this man of old, a presence to deepen 
thought and to clear the heart for duty and for service. 
The tendency of later centuries has driven man back to 
himself, has heightened our thoughts of the individual life, 
and has made the individual experience the starting point 
of systems and of policies. In education we have con- 
cerned ourselves more about culture than about citizenship 
— ^more about the one than the many ; the development of 
modem politics has concerned itself chiefly with the indi- 
vidual — has been essentially the history of the extension 
and the application of the franchise ; and our very religion 
has been popularly understood as merely a means for the 
personal redemption of the individual believer. The per- 
sonal life, indeed, is inestimably precious. But the strug- 
gle of the individual has been given an imdignifying dig- 
nity, a disastrous import. By making the unit the exclusive 
interest we have made of it a false interest. Our litera- 
ture is burdened with the interests of the morally morbid 
and the nervously introspective. Our educational, polit- 
ical, and religious tendencies have made each life so to 
think of itself that the personal nerve has given way 
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beneath the strain — ^needing the healthening force of the 
social impulse. Philosophies of Duty have been made 
secondary to a philosophy of Rights. The appeal for 
others does not gain its largest influence until it comes in 
the terms of self -culture and of self -enlightenment. In 
the conduct of any work which depends for its authority 
upon the social obligation we must again and again trans- 
late the duty which is toward all into the terms of profit to 
the one. Exaggerated conceptions of freedom have nar- 
rowed the conception of service. No wonder the soul 
(which is, after all, divine) sickens and wearies of the cease- 
less round of the inward poses, of the endless manipula- 
tions of the personal perspective. 

Not of the only remedy, but of one of the remedies, has 
the psalmist spoken, in those words of which we have been 
thinking. He offers not the only cure, but one of those 
counsels which will aid the cure. And I am glad it is one 
he did not forget. In our day, as in his day, too, the need 
of men is for every help, for every word which, meeting a 
real failure and speaking to a true desire, shall make life 
worthier and heartier and happier. 

There was a time when we were near to nature — ^when 
for us, as for the bird and the beast, the streams ran on, 
the grasses were waving, and the hills stood rotmd about. 
The feet of men pressed the ways of the forest; and the 
limbs of men, as they slept, were moist with the dew. 
But, point by point, we are severing the bond of the earth, 
until the skies that were built over us and the hills and the 
trees that were built round us are things that we journey out 
to look upon. But we feel that we need what we have left. 
Our struggle needs their quiet, our weariness the peace of the 
mountains, our fever their coolness : we look for the health 
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and delight of the fields. We need the touch and flavor of 
earth. Not then, especially, in a distant land, or in some 
other region, but, best of all, here along our own familiar 
roads, in company with hills and fields and waters that we 
may find each day, nor once a year only while we rest, but 
all the year and while we work — let us take the hot thoughts 
of the mind and the troubled streams of the heart and the 
deep care of the soul, and hold them under the blessings of 
heaven, and mingle them in the winds of the sky, and 
sweeten all with the breath of the soil. Merge the Psalm 
of the heart in the Psalm of the earth. 
The good of it is 

** that blessed mood — 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of aU this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened." 

And the end of it is Nature's leading, ** through all the 
years of this our life, from joy to joy " : 

** For she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings." 

Oh, dear friends, these familiar words have an eternal 
realness to every life which, making its venture of faith, 
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mingles the earth with the heart — tests, in its struggle, the 
truth of the poet and the truth of the psalmist. But, best 
of all, the man who goes out to the earth gains not only 
Nature's health but her meaning, not only her life but her 
truth. 

What is that truth ? It is well to ask the question. 
How often those who go forth to her return without her 
deepest message, without her noblest counsel ! How many 
go out whose conference there away from the dust and the 
heat of the town is but an added means of personal indul- 
gence ; whose uses of the hills are only for themselves ; 
who return with only the sense of refreshment — ^with no 
impulse, quickened and deepened, to serve and to bless I 
What, then, is the strength of the hill, what is the crown 
of its glory ? Long centuries have made it — ^have made it 
by fire and by water and earthquake. Out of toil was it 
built : the seasons have settled it : the forest has clothed 
it. • • . It has received, but it gives ; it has been 
blessed, but it blesses. For though the waters wash round 
its foundations within, it takes these waters on high through 
its heart and wide over the earth and far down to the cities 
and far on to the sea, it throws with its hand from the 
spring the floods which nourish the grain, which serve in 
the mills, and bear onward the commerce of nations. 
Every field which stands to-day, in the sun, is the product 
of service. Each is the storehouse of service, for every 
grain is a seed and every seed is a loaf. Every tree, every 
blade of the grass, comes out of a life which mounts 
through the husk that is spent. Each star, in its imvarying 
course, is part of the infinite order of use : the failure of 
one must shift the whole — may bring " the wreck of matter 
and the crash of worlds." 
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Let us gain, then, from the hills peace and righteousness, 
refreshment and the impulse of service ; duty, alike from 
the heart and the earth ; for the Psalm of each must be- 
come the Psalm of the other. We are parts and citizens of 
no dual order. It is a Universe in which we live. The 
man who uses Nature rightly will find the truth of the 
fields preserved and glorified in the truth of the Church. 
He will find, more and more, in the Church, strength for 
all that is sanest and purest in the free, natural life of the 
heart. Those who worship here will learn better how to 
read, in the earth, the meaning of those nobler hues which 
send back the message of the heavens — ^gold in the fields 
with the grain offering for harvest ; red in the fruit with 
the seed at its core ; and, over all, the bow in the skies as 
the sign of the cloud's self-bestowal ; and, in all, the glory 
of giving and dying for what lies out of ourselves. There, 
too, then, we shall learn the meaning of sacrifice. The 
Psalm of the earth has been heard in the Psalm of the 
heart. There, too, then, upon this — in the health of the 
winds, in the peace of the hills, in the quiet and joy of 
the measureless boimty of earth — ^we shall smile 

** To think God's greatness flows around our incompleteness, — 
Round our restlessness, His rest.'' 
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A PARABLE OF CONFIDENCE. 

'*And he said, So is the Kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground; And should sleep, and rise night and day, and 
the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. For the 
earth bringeth forth fruit of herself. — St, Mark^ iv. 26-28. 

It was a day for much reliance upon the devices of relig- 
ions discipline. Men were intent upon particular methods 
for making themselves the servants of righteousness and 
of God. The air was filled with the vocabularies of many 
an ethic ; the ear was challenged by the terms of many an 
admirable science for the getting of goodness. 

There was the way of the Pharisees. It was a way which 
laid stress upon the rigor and the nicety of laws. Experi- 
ence, they said, must be guarded and directed by regula- 
tions. Everything must be done by rule ; and infractions 
of rule, rather than disloyalties of heart, became, unfor- 
tunately, the first enormities of conduct. There was the 
Sadducee. He believed profoundly in culture and the 
present world. His shibboleth was knowledge. He was 
practised in the ways of temporal and pleasurable success, 
and he looked upon the power of his party and the progress 
of his time as the two ends and tests of a reasonable piety. 
There were the Greeks, whose shibboleth was not law or 
knowledge, but beauty — beauty in art and letters, in form 
and face, in manner and in utterance, as the expression 
and the measure of the Divine in life. There were the) 
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Essenes, whose moral and ritual thought was renunciation — 
the total putting behind them of the natural world and of 
their own natural and normal selves, in order that by the 
severance of their experience from our common life, they, 
at any rate, might become worthy of approval and reward. 

These were among the teachers of the generation. These 
were the gardeners who stood, with their bindings and twist- 
ings and forcings and prunings, in the good acre of the 
soul. Jesus was familiar with them all : and He told them 
they were wrong. He reminded them that this ground of 
our hiunan life is not a place for the small anxieties, the 
nice economies, the rigid devices of the garden. He said 
it was a place for the liberalities of method, for the care- 
free confidence in effort, for the bold assurance of reward, 
for the simple trust in God and in the soil which mark the 
keeping of the field. He did not say that they were alto- 
gether wrong. But He told them that the nature they were 
altering was in itself diviner than their methods. He 
told them they might believe a little in its own self -direc- 
tions of character and of action. He pointed them to the 
bold venture and the calm expectation of the sower. He 
speaks for freedom, for confidence, for hopefulness. He 
said, ** So is the Kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground; and should sleep, and rise night and 
day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth 
not how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself." 

The world has by no means lost its confidence in the 
devices of religious discipline. Like all the devices 
of direction, whether in the things of the body, mind, or 
spirit, some are bad and some are good, some are indispen- 
sable, some are superfluous and mischievous. As between 
these, however, it is not now my purpose to decide. The 
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words of Jesus are not spoken in behalf of one set of direc- 
tions and against another. He passes by this problem. He 
goes back to another question and He speaks in behalf 
of a deeper interest. Let this interest, then, be our own 
today. 

First, let us bear in mind, however, that our Lord does 
not plead for negligence and indiscriminateness and lax* 
ness in religious life. The figures of the sower and the 
field do not stand for these. TTiere is a diflference between 
simplicity and slovenliness, between the care-free and the 
careless. Our Lord does not say that the religious life is 
independent of conditions or exempt from all the necessi- 
ties of rule. But He is looking at the sower, the seed, the 
field, and He seems to say that the essential rules are few, 
and that the conditions are simple, and matter of course, 
and friendlike to the seed, and ordered by the necessities 
and distinctive uses of its own distinctive life. *' So is the 
Kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed into the 
groimd ; and should sleep, and rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how." 
The seed is given to the soil. Then the man's life takes its 
normal and natural course. He does not despise the seed 
or neglect it ; but he does not oppress it with aggressive and 
impatient tendance. He does not hourly stand over it with 
small fears and petty anxieties, with worrying and embar- 
rassing intrusions upon its silent and secret growth. He is 
not always pulling it up to note the progress of a day. 
When it appears, he does not bind it to a support or dig 
with nervous solicitude about its roots. He has given it to 
the soil. He has put forth his hand and cast it in among the 
kindly, ready, and availing forces of the earth. He, once 
for all, has trusted it to the great, simple, wholesome, 
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dependable conditions of the universe of living, growing, 
and fruitful things. He has given it directly, naturally, 
completely to its world. The soil and the seed are for 
each other. He has left it to the earth alone, alone with 
the sunlight, with the airs of heaven, the sweet dews, the 
winning and expanding showers of the summer, alone — as 
God once brought the woman to the man — ^and in the later 
time, the golden time of good and beautiful fulfilment, the 
valleys are thick with the brave requital of the soil. ** He 
knoweth not how." " For the earth bringeth forth fruit of 
herself.'' 

It is the great and humbling mystery of Life ; Life, in 
the free and regal abundance of its self -bestowal ; Life, in 
the sheer opulence of its glory ; Life — as God gave it and as 
the earth returns it. 

" So is the Kingdom of God." How, then, shall we give 
the human spirit to the principles, the interests, the oppor- 
tunities, the rewards of righteousness ? How shall we 
teach men to live religiously, worthily, and fruitfully ? 
How shall we instruct in the life of the Christian ? How 
shall we save the soul ? — Shall we lay hold upon the de- 
vices of the gardener ? Shall we think supremely of 
methods, remedies, expedients ? Shall we be busied about 
ways ? 

I know what the teachers of the generation say. Now, as 
in every time, there are those who believe in many laws, 
those who are the disciples of culture and the present world, 
those who are the believers in beauty, those who have a heart 
only for the renouncement of affection and a mind only for 
the denial of reason. According to each of these he him- 
self is the true keeper of the souPs welfare. These are 
the zealots for the legal, the educational, the aesthetic, and 
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the ascetic, in the training of the man ; and to these the 
spirit of Jesus speaks as it spoke then long ago. To these 
He answers as He answered then, not by condemning each 
of the methods of law or knowledge or beauty or hard renun- 
ciation, but by pointing to the field — to the field where law 
is kept, and wisdom justified, and beauty lives, and where, 
through mystic purgings and the chemic penitence of 
growth, all worthlessness is turned to worth. He pleads 
anew for freedom, for simplicity, for confidence. He tells 
us that as the man sows, believing that the seed is for the 
soil, so we may trust the working of those simple essential 
afiinities which bind the spirit to its God. Give these, 
day by day, the sunshine of the Father's countenance; 
night by night, their quiet keeping in the Father's eye; 
month by month, providences — ^as from Him— of storm or 
heat or cold; and the native leaning of the soul, the in- 
wrought God-likeness of its nature, will look out one day 
in dignity and humility and beauty into the beholding and 
befriending heavens. The basic man is all divine. 

In that this man is, however, borne upon by an unworthy 
self, inasmuch as the taint of the tares lies on every field 
and on its every flower, methods, expedients, remedies, 
shall be kept among us. There will be a place for the 
Pharisee, the Sadducee, the Greek, the Essene, in every 
age. But more needed is the Christ — the brother-like and 
human Jesus who in Himself has verified the possibilities 
of the soul ; who therefore trusts it ; who points by the 
garden to the field, and through all complexities of spirit- 
ual counsel and through all our oppressions of moral learn- 
ing, to a scene where the man sows and where, in his sleep- 
ing or waking, the harvest comes ** he knoweth not how." 
*' For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself." 
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The man sows. Jesus hints of conditions which, because 
simple, are all the more final and essential. The man 
sows. He does his part. He makes the venture of com- 
mittal. The life is given to its soil. The man's capaci- 
ties are not withheld. They are cast in among the ready, 
kindly, and availing forces of the spirit world. They are 
trusted, once for all, to the great, simple, wholesome, de- 
pendable conditions of the universe of living, growing, 
and fruitful souls. Henceforth he will deal rightfully, he 
will be merciful, he will love, he will labor. He will yield 
to the sweet necessities of the spirit's good. He has be- 
come as a little child. He has entered the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 
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THE BROTHER OF THE PRODIGAL. 

** Now his elder son was in the field." — St Luke, xv. 25. 

The words are from the story of the prodigal, from the 
parable of the returning child. The elder son stands 
where he has stood, hour by hour, through many days. It 
is the world of his familiar interests and of his ordinary 
cares. It is a world which receives his average and accus- 
tomed strength. He has reaped, and now he sows again, 
or he has sown, and now, after the time of waiting has gone 
l>y> lie goes forth to take again his own, his own — ^from the 
sunlight, the rain, the brooding earth — ^with golden, glorious, 
and legitimate usury. 

In this world of the ordinary interest and of familiar 
duties he does not live alone. He does what others all 
about him do. They may not stand in fields like his, they 
may not stand in fields at all, but the world in its every 
country and in the larger number of its hours keeps com- 
pany with this elder brother; shares the comradeship of 
daily, commonplace, accustomed work; goes forth as he 
went forth, in the story of the Lord, to meet the burdens, 
to face the difficulties, to watch upon the fortunes of the 
average day. 

We stand with him also. Our lives, too, in one aspect 
of them, are like his there within the field. We have gone 
forth as willing and rightful prisoners of the round of habit, 
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and we have taken up, under the bidding of familiar pur* 
pose and of ordinary care, the common experience of un- 
eventful labor, but of tangible rewards. Our days, as with 
his days, are much alike. The duties of these days bear, like 
his, the prize of constancy, but the penalty of sameness. 
There is nothing, however, in his lot or in our own that, in 
itself, is wrong. Divine necessities of occupation, thun- 
dered from the inward Sinais of capacity or need, have 
driven us forth to our waiting and our labor until the even- 
ing. As the men of this hour and land go out to meet, 
moment by moment, the responsibilities of honest work in 
office, store, or shop ; as our women meet the average tasks 
of womanhood at home, in trade, in professional, or social 
life ; as the world daily and practically goes upon its course, 
the evidence is about us that three fourths of our experi- 
ence find their symbol through this elder brother who was in 
the field. 

And yet there is the younger son. While the elder 
brother stands within the field, another, begotten of the 
same loins and heir with him of the same estate, toils for- 
ward under an imcaring sky, xmsheltered and half unclothed 
beneath a desert sun — struggles on through the dust and 
stones of the way, weighted down not by wearied limbs 
alone but by a heart in half-despair, a spirit shamed and 
broken and unmanned. His eyes are full of the tearless 
and fearful sorrow of a soul which cannot foigive itself. 
The face is that of a man whose life bears on, with its hope 
left in the far country of its best. The gait is that of a 
son returning to his father's house to plead the privilege 
and to ask the portion not of the son, but of a servant. 
For we shall miss the hardness and the majesty of this ex- 
perience if we fail to realize that, as yet, this younger son 
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knows nothing, and can know nothing, of the compassion- 
ate welcome of his father. If we will look again upon the 
face we shall see it moving with the awful mystery of a peni- 
tence which has not believed in mercy. 

As the toiling figure comes within the circle of our 
human and general knowledge, as this sin-weakened and 
wretched-hearted child moves within the vision of the 
common eye, there falls upon our life the spell of an 
interest stranger and more masterful than it has known be- 
fore. This man does not stand within the field, in the 
companionship of our ordinary motives. We are bound to 
him in no comradeship of average purposes and familiar 
tasks. Through three-fourths of experience or through 
nine-tenths of it, maybe, we have forgotten him and the 
facts to which he witnesses. And yet when we do see him, 
when we, with opened ears, listen to the story of his ven- 
ture, the hiunan nature which beholds him is troubled with 
strange interests, is wrought upon by mighty and unintelli- 
gible powers, is awakened to deep, unwonted fears and 
faiths, hearing once more within its soul, as an ocean's 
murmur is heard within the shell, memories and anticipa- 
tions from those seas of spirit which lie about the islands 
of its peace. For this man, too, stands for a world within 
which all souls have lived. This brother here, as well as 
the brother in the field, is representative of a life and lot 
as common as the common humanness of men. It is of our 
experience, as well as of his own, that this burdened figure 
tells. The power of its story is the power not of alien but 
of intimate, inwritten, and essential passions ; passions for 
light, passions for truth, passions for God, passions for right- 
eousness ; as, in this strange hour or that, these have risen 
within us, have shaken us with their storms, have thundered 
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through the soul's dwelling in awful monotones of duty^ 
and have driven us from fastnesses of ease into heights of 
lonely pleading, into valleys of spiritual wrestling, into 
journeys of penitence, by which, whether hoping or hopeless, 
the Father may be found anew. The soul, swept with the 
storms and tortures of its reclamation; the soul, moving 
through the drama and the mystery of its renewal ; the soul, 
in the bleak and bitter hour of its Gethsemanes and Cal- 
varys — this is the world for which this other brother stands. 
And, standing so, all of life, with its prayers and its tears, 
its prayerless or tearless venturing for good, its dignities of 
aspiration, its majesties of moral valiance and of spiritual 
resolve — ^all of life tells us sufficiently that, if three fourths 
of experience are with the elder brother in the field, the 
reigning fourth is with this younger son, who, from the far 
country of his self -contempt, moves on to work out the 
haimting and unwaiting argument of character, and to 
claim once more the estate, the power, the privilege of the 
man. 

** Now his elder son was in the field : and as he came and 
drew nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing. And 
he called one of the servants, and asked what these things 
meant. And he said unto him, Thy brother is come ; and 
thy father hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath re- 
ceived him safe and sound. And he was angry, and would 
not go in: therefore came his father out, and intreated 
him. And he, answering, said to his father, Lo, these many 
years do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy 
commandment ; and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I 
might make merry with my friends : But as soon as this thy 
son was come, which hath devoured thy living with harlots, 
thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. And he said imto 
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him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine. It was meet that we should make merry, and be 
glad : for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again ; 
and was lost, and is found." 

So does God's fatherhood plead there and now and ever- 
more with the life of the elder brother. It is a life which 
is not wholly wrong, which has not been often given to the 
degradations and the humiliations of moral failure. It 
has not done anything greatly : it has not even greatly failed. 
It has been an experience, perhaps, of moral watchfulness ; 
failing somewhat in imagination, in vividness of sympathy, 
in wealth of interest, but holding itself with reasonable 
and worthy steadfastness to the accepted customs and the 
better conventions of its lot. It is a life which is especially 
and practically concerned with the facing of commonplace 
conditions and the meeting of average difficulties. It is a 
life of clear-eyed acquaintance with what is usual and ex- 
pected and familiar. Day by day it has gone about its busi- 
ness, whether this business lie in field or town, and from the 
opportunities of industrial or social self-respect and of 
tangible reward it has won the satisfying harvests of a 
not unfounded self -approval. Such a life, however, when 
brought face to face with the experiences and evidences 
of a profoimder world, betrays too often the emotions of 
surprise, of irritation, of personal aversion. It does not 
see, it does not understand. The soul's strange world of 
tragedy or conquest lies before it like the riddle of an 
unattempted continent. It stands, and beholds, and it is 
angry. 

In this life of the elder brother your lives and mine have 
stood, and have rendered their judgment upon venturings, 
heroisms, tragedies, about us. Now, as then, the ordinary 
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mind, given over to ordinary interests and swayed by ever- 
present authorities of what is eustomary in opinion and per- 
formance, beholds and does not see, hears and does not 
understand. Now, as then, the movements of the deeper 
tides of life and death, and work and sufiEering, are taken 
as the occasions of hard doubting and derisive anger. But 
the unattempted continent is there ; its facts are facts of 
time and of the world; its depths and heights are peopled 
with the millions who have kept the company of the 
younger son, and whose miserere^ even upon the elder's soul, 
sounds at length as from a brotherhood of bitter griefs and 
torturing wretchedness and all but despairing struggle vaster 
than the populations of the intelligible earth. Always it is 
here — this world of the deeper soul, this life of the younger 
son. You are living face to face with it. You cannot 
avoid its presence or escape its pleading. Its realness, its 
claims, its awful innumerable needs, let us never for one 
moment of our years forget. You will find this life in the 
moral tumult of the little child, you will find it in the calm 
fortitudes of the stoic spirit, you will find it in the break- 
ing hopefulness of those who are no longer young and who 
never have been strong, you will find it in the gray solitudes 
of the enfeebled and the aged. And always remember that 
when you find a life in its sorrow, you find a life which is 
praying to be better. 

Therefore, if we will understand and help this world 
which is about us, let us learn indeed generosities of inter- 
est and largeness of sympathy. Let us see to it that the 
experience of ordinary hours and of accustomed work — ^an 
experience which is necessary, reasonable and good — does 
not harden the nerve of insight and narrow the vision of 
love until the soul and the soul's struggle, in the lives 
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which are about us^ are matters of doubt, of aversion, or 
surprise. Let us be expectant of ever deeper and holier 
things from the souls we know. Let us form for them and 
for each other an atmosphere of welcome, a universe of be- 
nignant invitation — ^toward the essential purpose, the finer 
resolution, the broader impulse, the nobler and purer aspi- 
ration, the outstretched beseeching hand, the upturned 
face. Let us, from the great parable, learn not Fatherhood 
alone or sonship alone, but Brotherhood, without which 
men shall never believe either in God or in themselves : a 
Brotherhood not merely in the things of meat and drink, 
but made up of those compassions of intelligence, those 
gracious confidences, those near and befriending apprecia- 
tions, between life and life, which constitute the Society of 
the heart. 

The story of the prodigal, however, is peculiarly the 
story of the Father and the returning child, of God and the 
individual life. As such, in spite of its spiritual truth, in 
spite of its literary preeminence in all the descriptions of 
the reinstatement of the soul, it may not be accepted as 
the ultimate parable of the Christian Church. For the 
Church exists as the expression of a truth more precious 
even than this — ^for the home in which the welcome comes 
to the retiuning son, not from the Father only, but from the 
Father and the brother. The truth of the Church is not 
only the Father's compassion, but the brother's hand. It is 
a truth which finds its parable, perhaps, in a certain passage 
from the history of a neither famous nor conspicuous life — 
in an old man who learned his lesson late, but simply, as in 
the manner of the child. He comes into an upper chamber, 
in the Damascus that then was, and speaks to one who had 
been the antagonist of his faith; to one who had given his 
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youth, his power, his fine reliance, his delight and diligence 
of soul, against the Christ. Here, to this younger man, 
the elder speaks and says, ^^ The Lord hath sent me unto 
thee. Brother Saul, receive thy sight." There is the par- 
able of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
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** Who is weak and I am not weak ; who is made to stumble and I 
burn not?" — 2 Corinthians^ xi. 29. 

To St. Paul the Church is not only an organization ; it is 
an organism. It is not a loose aggregate of mathematical 
units; it is Christ's Body made vital by the Spirit, with an 
ordinance and a doctrine which keep it separate from the 
world — ^the one Baptism and the one Faith. Connections 
with an organism must be organic in their nature ; union 
with the Body can mean nothing less and nothing else than 
union with its life. Just as there can be no union with the 
vine save as the living fluids of the whole bind into the 
parent stock the fibres of the engrafted stem, so there can 
be no union with the Church save as the Spirit in the Body 
binds up the capacities of the engrafted life within the liv- 
ing fellowship of the baptized. The Apostle had been 
grafted into Christ. His life, day by day, was being taken 
up within the life of the Church, was being knit by the 
Spirit into the structure of the one Body. Thus he could 
say, *' I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.** For he 
was becoming one with Christ as he was becoming one with 
the Church, not by adoption, but by incorporation; not 
formally but vitally, not metaphorically but really. 

But the engrafted part is organically one, not alone with 
the parent stock, and not alone with the vine in general, 
4 
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but with each separate part or stem throughout the living 
whole. If St. Paul speaks of the Christian as the member 
of Christ and as the member of the Church, he also speaks 
of Christians as the members one of another. It is the 
same life which moves in the tissues of the common struc- 
ture. It is the one Spirit which, through and within the 
body of the Church, quickens and informs the life of each 
of those who are ''members in particular." '* Now hath 
God set the members, every one of them, in the body as 
it hath pleased him. . . . That there should be no 
schism in the body; but that the members should have the 
same care one for another. And whether one member suf- 
fer, all the members suffer with it; or one member be 
honored, all the members rejoice with it.'* These, too, 
are St. Paul's words. 

You see, therefore, what thought is in his mind as he 
uses the words about which we are to think this evening. 
'* Is any weak and I am not weak ; is any made to stumble 
and I bum not ? " How practically he enters into the full 
meaning of that truth which we have been expressing ! 
How clear it is i:hat the conception of the Christian's one- 
ness with his fellows, the organic and essential union of 
the Church's members, has come down from the colder 
region of theological opinion and moves within his heart 
and takes its form upon his lips and beneath his pen, as 
one of the intimate and abiding principles of life ! It 
comes with the warmth of personal conviction; it has 
become an axiom of his thinking, an element of his feel- 
ing. You know that when you read these words you are 
dealing with one of those especial truths which, taken into 
the innermost passions and possessions of his mind, has 
given distinctness and greatness to all the character of 
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Paul. And if you will read this chapter from which the 
text is taken, I think you will feel that, while in other 
passages the Apostle comes before us as a man of surpassing 
insight, or as a man of unconquerable will, or as a man of 
heroic courage, yet nowhere does he seem more lovable 
than here, pleading with this wayward church of Corinth, 
tortured by the evidence of ingratitude, proud in the rights 
of an Apostle, as he bears deep within a great and respon- 
sive heart the care of all the churches. And the whole 
body of the Church runs back its fibres into the heart of 
Paul. The common Christian life of every part meets at 
last in him. If you go to Philippi, and if there within 
its church you find a faithful people, a people who have 
tried honestly and diligently to be true to the faith in 
which they were baptized, you may come back to this 
Apostle and find his mind touched with gratitude and his 
whole life thrilling with its sense of joy for the faithfulness 
and fruitfulness with which the infant church has labored. 
Or, turning to the churches of Galatia, you will find there 
failures which have touched him to the quick, a rebellious 
narrowness which calls from him a sharp and instant protest 
against those who have led his children as bondmen to the 
law. Or in this church at Corinth, you will find those who, 
in spite of doctrinal factiousness and moral shame, have 
taken their hold upon the heart of Paul, and as you read this 
final letter to them you will see how, through mingling pas- 
sions of anger and of love, of despair and joy, of fear and 
hope, straining in the tumult of his argument all the offices 
of rhetoric, ail the ordered forms of language, the Apostle 
strives to win them back once more from their false think- 
ing and their false living to the simplicity which is in 
Christ. 
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You know alsOy of course, that there was power in his 
words, and that he really, in almost every case, won the 
battle which he waged. And the secret of that power very 
largely lay just in this sense of identity with every quarter 
and interest of the Church's life. Those within the Church, 
and those without, came to know the impulse of his faith, 
to feel the warmth of his interest and the contagion of his 
heroism. His deep consciousness of membership in the 
Body thus awakened that consciousness in many another 
life, until the more precious interests of the Church became 
to others as personal, as intimate, as essential, as they had 
become to him. And this life of oneness with the Church 
was possible to others, and so came to be really true of 
others, because it was not only as an Apostle but as a man 
that St. Paul had loved the Church. It was not exclusively 
as the Church's officer but as one of the Church's mem- 
bers that he made her interests his. It was because he 
lived so consciously and so constantly in the fellowship of 
others, it was because he shared the Church's common 
interests and knew the average ceaseless perils of the life 
that she was called to live ; it was because, as a Christian 
with other Christians, he knew how to be abased and how 
to aboimd, how to lead and how to serve, that each man's 
sin seemed to leave its stain on Paul and each man's care- 
less liberty roused his burning indignation. *' Is any weak 
and I am not weak ? Is any made to stumble and I bum 
not ?" It is as a man that these words of the Apostle 
wakened his hearers to understand what it is to be baptized 
with other men into the Church of Jesus Christ. 

Oh, dear friends, is there not something here for those 
of us who take so carelessly or refuse so easily the burdens 
of our fellowship in Christ ? How few are there among 
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ourselves whose interest in the Church's life has become an 
abiding personal concern ! How few who really care if the 
Church is being put to shame in the person of her members, 
or if the Church is meeting honestly and with every reason- 
able diligence the responsibilities which her existence 
places on her ! These questions must come home to every 
one of us. How can the Church be strong if we are not 
strongly hers ? How can she be anything but weak if ours 
be a halting allegiance, a calculated loyalty ? How can 
she do otherwise than fail if we, matching pleasure against 
her, or convenience against her, take our part with these 
and leave her interests till pleasure and convenience shall 
sanction them ? How clear it is that the constant authori- 
ties which move us are thus becoming not our God-given 
duty, or the Church's need, but our own inclination or 
indulgence, and how well we know that these are but the 
altered names of self ! As the minister looks out into his 
congregation from Simday to Sunday, and from service to 
service, whatever the number in attendance, he is conscious 
of the presence there of but a little group of those who 
really love the Church. It is a small group, but he well 
knows that it represents literally and precisely all the seri- 
ous strength he has. These are they who, with a holy 
partisanship, with the evidences of a genuine self-commit- 
tal, stand there and look upon the Church as from within. 
The weaknesses of the Church are to these not the oppor- 
tunities of criticism, or the burden of indolent lamenta- 
tions, but the occasions of deeper interest, of increasing 
care, of added industry. These love the more earnestly, 
pray the more constantly, work the harder, as difficulties 
thicken rotmd them. And these are they who, as the Church 
is strengthened, in this point or in that, shall know the 
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peace which that heart alone can know whose love has 
made its venture, and whose work has been bravely and 
patiently fulfilled. Would that all her souls might learn 
this truth ! Feel the fortunes of the Church as the for- 
tunes of yourself. Know as your own her weaknesses, her 
wrongs, her labors, her warfares against the world and its 
sin ; let the sense of your fellowship with her grow clear 
and strong within you, and so shall your life really come 
to be a blessing to the Church and a benediction on the 
world. 

It is only thus that her weaknesses can ever be put away. 
It is very easy to stand without and to note this thing 
or that which does not meet the exalted measures of 
your approbation, it is even easier to stand within and 
really do nothing very much but talk regretfully about the 
things which she has failed to do; but it is a needed 
and therefore a noble thing that you should learn never 
to talk harshly of any fault which you have not tried 
honestly to rectify, and that you should not speak despair- 
ingly of any cause which you have not tried to succor. 
And, believe me, as you come to realize your fellowship in 
her, you will come to feel so deeply the greatness of her 
life, you will come to know so nearly the divineness of the 
commission which she holds from God, you will come to 
dwell so gratefully upon the many triumphs which she has 
brought with her from the past, that the faults you see will 
be your souPs challenge to its worthier consecration, and 
every weakness which you know will sound with a clarion 
voice its appeal upon your inmost heart, for you to go out 
and work for her as you have never worked before. Never 
let her service go ; never listen to that voice to-day which 
tells you that you can do your work and live your life out- 
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side the Church as well as you can do that work and live 
that life within. It simply is not true. For to be a Chris- 
tian must mean that you are to work for and with the 
Christian Church. Real Christianity does not, and can 
never, mean the mere living of a personally righteous life, 
separated from the corporate and responsible fellowship of 
the baptized, refusing the common responsibilities which 
Christians must meet together, and unanswerable to the 
needs, the perils, the emergencies, of the struggling Church. 
You know, as I know, that if every one had taken such a 
course in any single century since Christ was here with men, 
there would be no Christianity on earth to-day; and you 
know, as I know, that if everybody took such a course to- 
day, Christianity to-morrow would be nothing but a fading 
inheritance of shifting ideals and of abandoned enthusi- 
asms. Whatever may be said about the Church, it is the 
Church, and the Church alone, which, from century to cen- 
tury, has perpetuated the sanctions, the literature, and the 
institutions of the Christian faith. It is owing to the 
Church, and to the Church alone, that Christianity exists 
to-day. And when a man or woman here or there gives up 
the Church, let it be lovingly but clearly imderstood that 
a policy has been adopted which in its universal and con- 
sistent application must mean the extinction of the religion 
which we love. For the rejection of the Church means the 
rejection of the corporate responsibility for preaching, 
maintaining, and extending the influence of Christ as the 
moral Lord of all, and the truth of Christ as the standard 
of personal and social duty. The acceptance of the Church 
in the life of every man and woman means, therefore, the 
acceptance of the individual responsibility for helping 
others to be blessed by the blessing which has come to 
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them ; it means a realization of the truth that we can only 
be truly Christian, that we can only be genuinely Christ's, 
when we have done the utmost in our power to make His 
truth the truth of other men and His life the possession of 
other hearts. 

Therefore it is that these words of the Apostle may touch 
us with an infinite thanksgiving. Therefore it is that we 
may all praise God with an honest gratitude as we see this 
man taking to himself the weaknesses with which he might 
have reproached the Christianity of his time. Therefore 
it is that, as we see him leaguing all his life with the life 
of the Church, even in the Church's failures, and putting 
all his love upon the Church's fortunes, even in her weak- 
ness, you and I may go out and may meet imashamed and 
unafraid the problems of her life to-day. It is loyalty we 
need; loyalty to the Church, which, after all, is nothing 
less and nothing other than loyalty to Christ. For it is 
His cause which waits. It is His coming which delays 
upon the laggard feet of men. It is His Spirit which for 
the Church's honor and our Lord's dominion speaks to us 
and calls us to be strong. And through all uncertain signs 
the burden of His cry, the measure of personal duty, is not 
indistinct ; for our hearts weigh well the words and answer 
to the truth which the poet hears upon the lips of Paul : 

•* Scarcely I catch the words of his revealing, 
Hardly I hear him, dimly understand ; 
Only the Power that is within me pealing 
Lives on my lips and beckons to my hand. 

•• Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt him nor deny : 
Yea, with one voice, O world, tho' thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I." 
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THE PRACTISING OF RELIGION. 

** Be ye doers of the word." — St, James ^ i. 22. 

A MAN, alone on an island shore, bound in by unsocial 
waters, bound down by voiceless heights, loses the sense of 
fellowship with men. The outreaching heart meets no soil 
of kindliness, and so goes forth no more ; the eye grows 
unexpectant of the faces and the forms of human things ; 
the ear, unchallenged in the busy converse of mind with 
mind, shuns the monotony of the one voice which it may 
hear. The man is, for the time, unsocialized. 

But, to this man there comes, on a certain day, the mes- 
sage of the enfolding world. A ministry of release, a hand 
of rescue move to him upon the waters, and with him the 
ship returns ; for the nation which he has served, the city 
where he has worked, the home where he has lived, are to 
receive their subject, their citizen, their child again. Do 
you not understand this joy ? He is to see again the faces 
of his kindred — the hills and valleys there, blessed with 
the richer freight of human homes; there, long lines of 
road through a city's heart called streets, for men are in 
them, and the passing and the business of men make their 
mystery and their charm. Within him the vision lays hold 
again upon the social heart. The ear tingles with the feel- 
ing of its human ofl&ce, the eye glows with expectation of 
this meeting and of that, and the outreaching spirit takes up 
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within its musings the old discarded language of fellowship 
and friendship. He knows once more that it is a blessed 
thing to live as a man with men. 

But thinking follows after feeling, and the vision of duty 
on the vision of joy. For the social world accepting the 
social unit, relationships will be restored; and relation- 
ship is but the sweeter name of law. The country to 
which he goes will yield to him the protection of its arms, 
but will ask of him his strength in conflict and a dole for 
its treasury in peace ; the city which receives him will also 
ask civic patriotism in return for civic privilege, and the 
home to which he turns will have alike its gentler if more 
sacred ordinances of household custom and of genial inter- 
course. With the return of life there is the return of law. 
He knows once more that if it be a blessed thing to live as 
a man with men, this blessing is kept stable by the ties of 
habit and made rich by the offerings of service. 

So, to the Christian world the gospel became command- 
ment. As to men forsaken and forgotten by the enfolding 
heavens, there came to the disciples of Jesus the clear 
and assuring consciousness that the old silence had been 
broken. Upon the lips and out from the countenance of 
the Lord Christ there came to them the message of the 
Father's love. God, Israel's God of old, higher than the 
faint stars, broader than the changeless hills and the unmean- 
ing sea, stronger than the Roman's arm, had come to take 
them and to keep them among His own forever, and to bless 
them with His presence and His life. Men with such a 
consciousness upon them had much reason to look above. 
Men with this assurance were not unnatural, in their eager- 
hearted joy, as they thought upon the coming time — ^wait- 
ing the day of the Son of Man. For this fellowship with 
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the Father is a measureless peace in the hearts of those who 
love Him. If it be a blessed thing to live as a man with 
men, it is a thing more blessed to live as a child with God. 

To strange ecstasies these minds are lifted up, to unspeak- 
able though serious delights these eyes are turned, and the 
immortal life within, wakened by the gracious challenge 
of its country there, renews itself in the memories of the 
ancient home. Here too, however, thinking follows after 
feeling, and the vision of duty on the vision of joy. 
Heaven's life, also, has its order; and the continuing city, 
like the cities of earth, deepens joy with service ; purifies 
the repose of the heart, the peace of the soul, by the work of 
the hand. Here, then, there is a call to rest, but it is a 
call to those who labor and are heavy-laden ; here there is 
a call to happiness, but to those who follow there comes 
the word, " Take up thy cross " ; here there is a gospel for 
every creature, but coming to men this gospel comes saying 
and commanding, " Be ye doers of the word." 

You will understand therefore, dear friends, how natural 
it was that Christianity should come, in its very first hour, 
speaking the words which I have read to you. For the 
Church's literature came in answer to the Churches need; 
and the Epistle of St, James was perhaps the very first of 
the documents which were penned by the Christian hand. 
Read it, and you will find it to be one of the most practical 
of books ; it is, by some, considered the most practical of 
all. In the few words which I have brought before you, 
you have heard the burden of its message — ^a message to 
discipline and to purify the first impulse of joy, the early 
eagerness of hope, as men received again the good news of 
their heritage in the world and life of God ; a needed mes- 
sage about that wodd and life in which, because there are 
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things to hear, there are things to speak; in which, because 
there are things to be, there are things to do. 

As I look back upon that early time, I chiefly wonder not 
that they needed such a word as this, but that they became 
so loyally the men they were meant to be, and that they 
performed so mightily the things that they were called to 
do. And that we have such a thing as Chrisfianity upon 
the earth to-day is not altogether because this religion has 
had its jo3rs and its hopes to offer, its true words to speak, 
its holy purposes of good, but because there have been men 
and women and little children who have taken upon their 
lips these words, and into their hearts these joys and hopes 
and purposes, and firmly and patiently have bound them 
within the fabric of every institution which the time holds 
dear. As men make the nation by obeying it, these, 
through the Spirit of the God of all, have made this religion 
by living it. 

Whenever we are told, as some would tell us in these 
days, that it is a familiar truth for which we plead and an 
old duty which we urge, I do not for this reason feel like 
ceasing to plead this truth or to urge this duty ; I confess 
that I simply feel like going back and saying again all that 
has been said before. I know that it is a somewhat com- 
monplace thing to go on year after year and from Sunday to 
Sunday telling people to fulfil their faith in their lives and 
to translate the Christian gospel into conduct, when that is 
what Christianity in one way or another has been telling 
people to do since the very first day of its existence. And 
I confess that I sometimes come perilously near yielding to 
the suggestion that what we need, in order to make of this 
a better and a happier world, is either new truth or such a 
restatement or rehabilitation of the truths of old that men 
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shall think them new. But experience tells me, in every 
day I live, that this suggestion comes often from nothing 
better than that Athenian passion for some new thing which 
St. Paul rebuked, and which we, in some moods, exemplify. 
What we chiefly want is not new truth or new forms of old 
truth, so much as the practice of the old truth in all those 
forms of it which we continue to recognize. I find that 
people are coming to church, Sunday after Sunday, and pray- 
ing that God will deliver them from sins which they really 
have no idea of giving up, and from which they seriously 
would not wish to be delivered, if deliverance were offered 
them. I find that there are people who, day after day, ask 
God to forgive them their trespasses as they forgive the 
trespasses of others, when all the while they are perfectly 
conscious that there are people in the world whom they 
have no idea of forgiving, and whom they have a pretty 
good idea of hating until the end of time. The Christian 
minister will preach a sermon in illustration of some 
Christian principle or in defence of some Christian cus- 
tom, and he will meet those on every hand who applaud his 
words and approve his course, and on the very next occa- 
sion for fulfilling this principle or for observing this cus- 
tom he will find many of these same people acting as 
though he had never spoken, and (what is infinitely more 
serious) as though they had never applauded and approved. 
Now, I am fully sensible of the obstacles which lie in the 
way between our practice and our profession. I know that 
now and then there comes a moment of failure in this life 
or in that — z. failure which the life itself detests and against 
the recurrence of which the heart does summon its honest 
prayers and its deepest forces. But these, dear friends, are 
not the failures of which I now am speaking. I speak of 
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a general tendency among women as well as among men to 
deliberately ignore the practical application of truths which 
are accepted, of approving a course of action which they 
will not even try to make their course of action. I speak 
not of battles attempted and lost, but of battles not 
attempted ; of battles in which you approve the issues of 
righteousness and have blessed the banners of your God, but 
to the toil and danger and weariness of which you have 
deliberately refused the honest power of your will and the 
good weight of your arm. 

Now, dear friends, I do not imagine that this inconsist- 
ency of which I speak is the result of conscious imposture 
or of wilful insincerity. In most cases it is nothing of the 
kind. It is more often the result of moral listlessness — a 
sort of spiritual inertia which makes the conscientious and 
persistent application of principle look like an eccentric- 
ity, and the patient following of ever better and better 
things appear only as the ambition of a mind which lacks 
the constraining genius of common sense. There is the 
tendency within, to be about as you have always been — a 
tendency which, taking the record of the past as the meas- 
ure of the future, robs the future of its only meaning and 
of its only dignity. Why, my brother, should God give 
you a moral life if you are not to get out of the old levels ? 
Why has He given you a conscience if that conscience is not 
at last to bring you to the measure of itself ? Why did 
God give you a present and a future if you, by taking them, 
are not to give the lie to old records of failure and disap- 
pointment ; and why, at last, did He make you a man save 
that you might be more a man in every day you live ? 
Believe me, there may be a better doing of the word than 
there has been before, everywhere, in every heart, and in 
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every hour. The word is here just that it may be done, 
and that it may be done — ^not only by others far away, not 
only by the greatest and the wisest, but that it may be done 
by you and me. 

And remember, I beseech you, that through all I have 
tried to say I have been pleading primarily not for your 
doing of the word which I have heard, but for your doing 
of the word which you have heard. I ask you to be true 
not primarily to my truth but to your truth, to the duty 
that has been made clear to you, to the task that lies 
beneath your hand, to the pathways of higher purpose 
which openly and clearly league their beseeching distances 
with the home-turning soul within. Take your light and 
follow, takej^^^r truth and live it, take ^^«r word and do 
it. Rouse your heart within you, and against the old sin, 
the old negligence, the old indifference, which you have 
nursed from year to year put a deep, true prayer, and a liv- 
ing purpose. Believe me, when you have done this, the 
Lord Christ will do such things in your heart and through 
your life as you could not have believed before. In this 
hour of earth and for the earth's distresses He has a word 
to speak. He would speak it by the lips of His messen- 
gers. He would speak it in the judgment of science. He 
would speak it by the artist's brush and by the poet's 
measure, but, best of all — ^best of all because most true — 
He would speak it in your deeds. Let Him, then, speak 
it clearly ! 
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*' And as Jesus passed forth from thence, he saw a man sitting at 
the receipt of custom : and he saith unto him, Follow me." — Sf. 
Matthew^ ix. 9. 

** Then said Jesus unto them. Go tell my brethren."— 5/. Matthew^ 
xxviii. 10. 

One word, with more or less consistency and with more 
or less distinctness, marks out for us the beginnings of the 
ministry of Jesus. It is the word "follow." One word, 
just as consistently and just as distinctly, is descriptive of 
His final message to His own. It is the word "go." 
Through the first months of His public leadership we see 
Him calling men to come after Him. Here it is St. 
Andrew or St. Philip, there it is the publican St. Matthew, 
or, on another day, the two who have glorified the name 
and the craft of Zebedee. As He finds a soul whom He 
may build into the foundations of His Kingdom He takes 
it forth from its old setting, and hour by hour He fashions 
it beneath His hand ; for this soul is to bear with His soul 
the strain of the eternal House. But this chosen, this 
selected life, is not in fact a stone — it is a soul, a person, 
a human character, a man, and thus He will form it as a 
man is formed. He calls this life, therefore, not only to 
walk after Him upon the way. He tells this man not only 
to remember what He says and to do once more what now 
He leads in doing. The following of which He speaks is 
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deeper than all that. He wishes not only the words and 
deeds of the man, but the man's self, Jesus asks that the 
man shall dwell in Him. He asks for all that is purest in 
the man's heart — for his faith, for his love, and so for the 
hidden loyalty of his ambitions and his motives. Thus, be- 
ginning where the man himself is deepest, and so where the 
man himself begins, Jesus starts the springs. He opens up 
the sources, of the outward life of obedience and devotion. 
Thus, after winning men deeply and really to Himself, after 
opening the doors to His own treasury of strength and 
peace, taking them into the fastnesses of His own heart. 
He breathes upon them with His Spirit, and turns and trusts 
them to the world. Into the world He puts them forth as 
witnesses of what they have found in Him, as the fishers of 
men, as the workers in His vineyard, who may gather into 
the company of the baptized all the children of God who 
are scattered abroad. Thus, while the Christian life is first 
one of discipleship, it becomes one of apostleship. While 
it is the life of those who are being saved, it becomes the 
life of those who are being sent. While, at first, Christ 
speaks much of believing and receiving. He speaks at last 
of preaching, of laboring, and of giving. Christ turns 
first to men and says, ** Follow me," and leads them up, 
and out of themselves, into the secrets of His power, into 
the security of His own life. Then He says, " Go," then 
He sends them forth and abroad to the teaching and the 
uplifting of the world. The Christian life is thus a follow- 
ing and a going — a following which takes us up into Christ, 
and a going which takes us forth from that hidden world 
and gives us back to men. 

How true this is, and how important, for us to-day ! For 
here with us, as with men of old, there is the tendency to 
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make the Christian life less inclusive than it is. A man is 
conscious of his own especial powers, of tastes and aptitudes 
which make him different from other men. His ear is 
attimed to certain single notes in the rounded message of 
the Christ. Therefore, it is these notes in the words of 
Jesus which he is always hearing. These sentences which 
approve themselves to him seem to be all that Jesus says. 
He becomes intolerant of broader truth, and he does not 
understand that the meaning of the Lord is limited not by 
the words of the Lord, but by the unheeding ears of the 
disciple. Such tendencies we find not only in the individ- 
uals of our day, but in this or that whole age in the history 
of the world. There have been times, as there now are 
men, to whom Christ's message seems cut in half, who hear 
Him calling us to follow, but who do not hear Him telling 
us to go. To these the Christian life has seemed but a 
mystic and rapturous experience of God. These have heard 
Christ bidding men to fasting and to prayer, to the denial 
of the flesh, to the surrender of their hearts to Him, and 
so they have spent their years and their minds and their 
strength in following. They would be led up to Christ. 
They would leave the world with its ties, business with its 
worries and its entanglements, the happy companionships 
of earth, in order that in the stillness of the hermit's cell 
they may learn the secret of Jesus and gain the touch of 
His hand upon the soul. If men have ever been in earnest 
about anything, they have been in earnest about this. And 
I wonder at the mind which dares assert that there was not 
some truth, some worth, some imperishable meaning, in this 
interpretation of the message of our Lord. But who does 
not now see that this is not all the truth ? Who can fail to 
imderstand that here is but half of that completed gospel 
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which ever takes us to God by way of men, and which ends 
with the word " go " as clearly and as naturally as it begins 
with the command to follow ? For how true it now seems 
that we have not wholly followed Christ until we have fol- 
lowed Him back from the heavens to the earth, back into 
the homes of those who wear in their needs of mind or flesh 
or spirit the signs of His abiding presence ! It is here that 
He lives very really for us all ; and it is here, as He has 
taught us, that ministering imto the least of these we min- 
ister to Him. 

But in giving up the error of the hermit, have not many of 
us given up his truth ? We have heard our Lord's command 
to go forth into the world, we have heard the words of 
Christ as He has called us out to the human duties of teach- 
ing truth and of working for the righteousness and the hap- 
piness of men; but, in hearing this word, how many of 
us have forgotten or ignored the word which went before ! 
The hermit was not all wrong. In our insistence upon the 
glory of obeying Christ, as He leads us forth to men, we 
are forgetting to follow as He first leads us nearer to Him- 
self. In exalting the importance of the practical life we 
are forgetting those inward forces which give to the practical 
life its deepest energy and its sweetest power. For the 
merely practical life, divorced from fellowship with Christ 
— as it is sometimes found among us— so often is lacking 
in certain intelligible qualities which every noblest force 
of good must have. These are two, and we may call them 
constancy and sweetness. 

Let us take the man who is neglecting the spiritual 
experience for what he may call the more helpful life 
of doing good to others. How often this man is the 
creature of his impulses ! How clear it is that he gives or 
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works from no deep-abiding, habitual conviction! The 
needs which ciy loudest get from him the readiest hearing. 
The needs of the world which lie deepest and which there- 
fore, maybe, cannot cry at all, or if at all not loudly — 
these half-silent needs are all passed by. There is a 
pathos in the voiceless hungers of our earth which such a 
man can seldom feel. He will do his good by fits and 
starts \ he will give to those who ask, and, quite often, only 
because they ask ; but those who cannot ask he does not 
find. Do not think that I undervalue such a man, or that I 
do not think him infinitely better than the general crowd 
who run away from even those opportunities of service 
which have come to them. Such a man does his good. 
But he has not done his best. He may do still better 
things if he will come to Him who helps us all to Mde in 
the love of men. The man who really gives himself to 
Christ must take on helpfulness as the habit of his soul. 
Such a consummation comes gradually ; comes at first imper- 
fectly, but at length it does come truly. Let paganism, or 
any Christless philanthropy, match, if it can, the names of 
Howard, of Wilberforce, of Nightingale, of Cooper — match 
the more precious though unnoted names which, through 
the centuries since Jesus lived, have wrought silently but so 
mightily for the prevalence of love in the enthusiasms and 
in the practices of this modem time. For helpfulness 
becomes, and must become, the habit, the constant and 
dependable interest, of every heart where the cross is the 
inward image of the Ideal, where repentance has made 
Christ first, and where prayers have brought Him near. 

And in this man of whom we speak another quality seems 
lacking. I have called it sweetness. It is, more properly, 
perhaps, that tone of manner, that touch of privilege in 
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giving, which springs from reverence for those who need. 
It is this which makes the deepest helpfulness of every 
gift. There is always danger that the world's broadening 
interest in the poor shall lack a genuine reverence for the 
poor. Pagan Rome knew how to deal her abundance to 
the crowd, how to apportion the simpler materials of food 
to the himgering multitude of her state dependants. The 
poor man was to Rome as he is to the unchristian world 
to-day — ^merely a social unit, an economic fact. Of the 
poor man as a fellow soul, as a native member in the 
family of God, as actual brother to the first and best upon 
the earth, Rome knew practically nothing \ and some among 
us, I dare say, are still with her in her ignorance. But 
against these is Christ, and the thousands upon thousands 
among men who have really followed Christ. They, by 
their fellowship with Him, have learned something and are 
ever learning more of His reverence for those who need. 
They understand that organizations are good and must have 
the support of our interests and our money, that the spirit 
of charity must have its forms of usefulness. They know 
that effectual motives will create a machinery for philan- 
thropic ends. All this is right, and this must be. But 
these also know the danger in it all. The poor man is, at 
last, no merely social imit or economic fact. He is a per- 
son, and this person moves within to the tide of our com- 
mon passions ; and the same eternal Face on high, with a 
like brightness and a like power, lays its hold upon the cur- 
rents of this spirit, flooding and baring the channels of 
desire. He is a soul, and if we are ever to help him deeply 
we must help him as a soul. 

So there is a danger lest dealing with the poor merely as 
a class we shall lose, through our dependence upon organi- 
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zation, the deepest sense of brotherhood. For there is a 
way of dealing with the poor which is almost worse than 
our neglect. When organization is substituted for person- 
ality, when charity is hardened into the routine benevolence 
of bureaus and committees, when the nameless rich give to 
the nameless poor, when heart is hidden from heart and 
man is kept away from man, we have then the conditions 
which really must build up the barriers of caste and clique. 
For here is intensified the spirit of ostracism upon the one 
hand, and the spirit of dependence upon the other — an 
ostracism which cries " unclean ** while shunning the occa- 
sions of personal contact, and a dependence which, miss- 
ing the love that takes from it the consciousness of shame, 
loses also the checking, restraining, uplifting power of 
personal interest and knowledge. The rich are encouraged 
to stand aloof, doing their good by proxy, and the poor are 
encouraged to forget that the rich have hearts and to impose 
upon their boimty. Let us have our organizations, let the 
spirit of charity use all the machinery of usefulness, but 
let these not obscure the face of the man who gives from 
some life here and there which shall receive. Never let our 
forms of service keep us from the truth that the men and 
women of this earth are souls and the children of our com- 
mon Father. To know them face to face, to speak to them 
as from man to man — this shall come graciously and easily 
from an honest reverence for what they are. In One who 
called them His this reverence may be learned, and our 
doing good shall wear the power of habit and the charm of 
grace. In Christ the practical life shall gain the force of 
constancy and the touch of sweetness. 

These are but some of the ways in which outward effort 
may be strengthened and enriched by the inward following 
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of Christ. In eveiything you will find that Christ leads 
you to Himself for the sake of what He can do for you in 
making your life more fruitful and effective in its labor. 
He told men to follow, He led them up into His own life 
and taught them from the abundance of His own spirit, 
because He knew that only after such knowledge of Himself 
could they really go^ could they do His work successfully 
and truly. 

Let us never forget this, dear friends, in the life of the 
parish which we love, for which and through which we are 
together working. Let us go at it all with a growing inten- 
sity of interest, in an increasing faith for what we can and 
shall accomplish. Let us never dare to think it strange that 
we should be found working for our Lord. Let us rejoice 
honestly and heartily at every evidence of achievement aud 
of progress. This truth, however, which we have found 
to-day, let us not forget. He has told us first to follow, 
first through love and faith and all their prevailing powers 
to enter deeply into the very life of Christ. He has told 
us that, apart from Him, we cannot do our true and lasting 
work. " I am the vine, ye are the branches. For as the 
branch cannot bear fruit except it abide in the vine, no more 
can ye except ye abide in me. Without me ye can do 
nothing.*' There is a point where interest passes into fussi- 
ness, where activity passes into bustle. All movement is 
not the sign of growth. All energy is not the sign of 
increase. In the springtime of the year you will see two 
movements of the vine. The one is from without and 
means but little ; it is the breathing of the wind, the stir- 
ring of the encircling airs. The other is from within. It 
comes in faint pulses to the engrafted and awaiting branch. 
It draws with a soft but tremorless compulsion from tl^e 
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rooted and abiding vine. It brings us, in the outstarting of 
stem and leaf and flower, the evidence of its nature and its 
purpose. For this is life, borne of other life, and bearing 
life to come. It is from within. Its energy is creative, 
its force constructive, its result lasting, in usefulness and 
beauty and delight. 

So with us, in what we do, that which comes merely and 
only from the alteration of conditions, that which is but 
movement from outside, that which is but the interest of 
occasions and the incitement of novelty, can bring to our 
lives no serious force and to our work no lasting good. 
That which shall help us deeply and be a blessing on our 
work, must come to us and through us to it — from Him, 
from the deep sources of the exhaustless vine — from the 
wells of water and the springs of health which gleam and 
deepen in the Lord Christ's heart. While you work and 
for your work's sake, learn well how to pray. 

We have spoken thus of the Christian life as a spiritual 
experience and as a practical work. It is this inward 
experience of which oiu: Lord was speaking when He said 
" follow me,*' " come unto me " ; it is this outward effort 
of which He speaks when he tells men to *'go" — to go 
forth to other men preaching His gospel and bringing His 
kingdom on the earth. He speaks in each case to the same 
men, for these are not different lives which He puts before 
us, but different aspects of the same life. The inward 
experience can be fruitful only as it is reflected in outward 
work, and the outward experience can be deeply grounded 
and rightly ordered only as it springs from the devotion of 
the inner heart. It is the first truth which is needed chiefly 
in some lives ; it is the second truth which is chiefly needed 
in other lives. In all our lives, in some respects and to 
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some extent, is a clear and apparent place for both these 
truths, for the completed counsel, the rounded message of 
the Son of Man. Let your prayers be written in yoiu: going 
forth — in your readiness to serve, in the benediction of a 
manifested faith ; and let your going forth declare, by its 
settled motive, and in all the manner of your work, that 
you go forth from Him. 
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** Now he hath promised, saying, Yet once more I shake not the 
earth only, but also heaven. And this word. Yet once more, signifieth 
the removing of those things that are shaken, as of things that are 
made, that those things which cannot be shaken may remain.*' — 
Hebrews^ xii. 26-27. 

A MODERN novelist of note * has put upon her canvas a 
striking picture of her hero as he meditates upon the per- 
petuity of religious faith. It is in the upper story of a 
bookseller's shop in Manchester that this young man comes 
upon the " Dictionnaire Philosophique." His interest in 
religion has changed into a passionate defiance. He is in 
that strange state in which he applauds the contempt of the 
faith which he once revered, and enthralled by the glitter 
of a liberalism of which France herself has wearied, the 
method of Voltaire delights him. It is Voltaire's article 
on the " Contradictions of the Bible ** in which he is ab- 
sorbed. Within his narrow room the light wavers among the 
shadows of many books, and the softly falling rain without 
stills the noise of the street and leagues a silence with the 
shadows in their conspiracy of repose. The young man is 
awake within, and he moves on from period to period and 
from page to page with an exultant rapture at each conquest 
of the Frenchman's wit. With an inward but eager shout 

* The reference is to a passage in ** David Grieve," by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 
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he hails each triumph of the argument. He sees the Bible 
riven part from part, he finds its truth discredited, its mean- 
ing valueless. At the final stroke of malignant satire he 
sees the very walls of this great house-literary come falling 
about his ears, and he throws back his head with a laugh 
which comes from the very depth of him. But as he looks 
up from the page of the Frenchman he remembers that Vol- 
taire is dead — has been dead a hundred years ; and from 
without a huge image begins to form itself upon the eye. 
It is a vision which astounds him. For there, just outside 
his window, in spite of all Voltaire has done, rising nobly 
and with an unspeakable assurance — the spiritual home of 
many souls, ruled by a man rich in all modem ideas and 
capacities, a centre of religious life and of beneficent 
activity — stands a great cathedral of the Christian Church. 
The book which the Frenchman had apparently destroyed 
still has its upholders, and the institution which uses and 
circulates this book lives on with a vigor and prestige which 
the century of Voltaire did not witness and could not have 
imagined. 

The ability, the acumen, the industry of Voltaire make 
the skeptical lecturers of to-day look small.* He origi- 
nated the method which they adopt. They find with him 
the inspiration of their cause and the most effective of their 
arguments. Men trembled before him in his day; and 
when he predicted that in one hundred years the Bible 
would be forgotten there were doubtless some even within 
the Church of God whose hearts trembled at the assurance 
of the prophecy. But on the one hundredth anniversary 
of that prediction the chief scholars of Christendom were 

* Preached the Sunday following an unmeasured attack upon the 
Bible, delivered, by a popular speaker, in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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found gathered in the Jerasalem chamber at Westminster to 
give to the Bible the honor and the popularity of a new 
translation, and they were able to record that the precious 
Book in the year just past had attained the largest circula- 
tion which it had ever reached in the long history of its 
use. 

And yet Voltaire was not all wrong. There were those 
within the Church whose narrow conception of the Book of 
books made inquiry seem an impertinence and scholarship 
a reproach. These the Church to some extent has with her 
still, and will have with her to the end. But the general 
mind of the Church knew then, as it knows to-day, that the 
priceless value and the divine authority of the Book are not 
bound up with questions of its superficial consistency or 
with the problem as to the authorship of its every docu- 
ment. The Church, moreover, did not and does not think 
it necessary to hold a brief in the interest of the personal 
repute of every man who appears on the sacred page. 
First of all, it is a human book, marked by human weak- 
nesses and human error, for God did not unmake the men 
in the making of His heroes and His prophets. And because 
so clearly and so honestly the Book of men, because so true 
to all the needs of men, because it touches with a spirit so 
genuine and so free the actual life of an historic people, 
God comes all the nearer to us in the record, and the Book 
seems all the more a Book divine. The Book is inspired, 
then, not because we know the names of all who penned its 
documents, not because there are no difficulties in its pages, 
but because it shows us, as no other book has ever done, 
man under the tutoring of God. Considering the circum- 
stances of its composition and the methods of its trans- 
mission from age to age, I wonder that we know as much 
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about it as we do, and we do know enough to make us sure 
of Christ, of His claims, His words. His works, His death, 
and His resurrection from the dead. 

The common matter of the Four Gospels has been restored 
to us by the very criticism which forty years ago classed the 
whole history of Jesus as a myth. The four chief Epistles 
of St. Paul are earlier than our Gospels, and they witness 
to all the essential facts of the Christian faith. These four 
epistles have never been called in question by any compe- 
tent critic — ^nor even by the skeptical lecturers of America. 
As to the Old Testament there is much more uncertainty, for 
new knowledge, accumulated largely under Christian auspices 
and by Christian scholars, has made possible the correction 
of some mistakes. The criticism which has established the 
dates of the New Testament books and which has assigned 
them very generally to the position first claimed for them 
in the Christian Church, will probably necessitate a large 
readjustment of ideas with reference to the Old Testament. 
But of one thing you may rest assured. The Christian 
Church, as a whole, has ever been true to the scholarship 
of the period in which she works. And, moreover, the 
Biblical scholarship of all the periods has been hers. If 
you are really interested in knowing the truth about the 
Bible you can find the ablest, clearest, and fairest state- 
ment of that truth in books which will be gladly named to 
you upon inquiry — ^books of which our Christian people 
know but little, save as their merely negative conclusions 
are furnished to the public second-hand from the platform 
of the popular lecturer. 

But, after all, the Bible is what it is. The value and the 
authority of the Declaration of Independence are unalter- 
able, whether the document were penned by Thomas Jeffer- 
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son or Thomas Paine, and the immortal plays which go by 
Shakespeare's name are what they are, for the bettering and 
delighting of the world, whatever men may claim or argue for 
Sir Francis Bacon. So the books of the Old Testament are 
what they are, and the mere names of the men who penned 
them stand for little more than a literary interest to which 
all honest and generous criticism must bring its blessings 
of enlightenment. But, whether histories or prophecies, 
they can never bear for us the sanction of one only hand ; 
they bear the sanction of a nation's consciousness, of a 
people's life j and they speak to us under their authority 
and as the testimony of their common past. . Our imcer- 
tainties as to those who wrote, and the difficulties in what 
they wrote, will throw us back more and more upon the real 
reasons, upon the truest reasons, for believing in this Book. 
The wise man will believe in it and will keep it near him, 
not because he approves of the deceit of Abraham or of 
the treachery of Jacob, or because he can eliminate the 
difficulties and declare the meaning of its every passage, 
but because the Book as a whole is the Book of the heart, 
is the story of what is highest rather than of what is lowest 
in our human life, because God is nearer to us here than 
elsewhere in all that has been written ; because the Book 
has stood, and will stand, the test of searching, continuous, 
devoted use. No man ever used the Bible honestly, 
thoroughly, patiently, without finding that the Book was 
meant for such a handling, and without proving to those 
about him something of what the Bible can accomplish in 
a human character. 

Back to these reasons for the Volume criticism will help 
us to return. Voltaire was mercilessly just, triumphantly 
effective, toward those who loved the Bible upon narrow 
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grounds and for unfruitful reasons. Against these he did 
his work, and so for them he did his good. Those who are 
like him have, I doubt not, the same mission in our day. 
They are smaller men, and theirs is a smaller following, 
for the task is more nearly finished. And the world, which, 
as a whole, is very sane, has not forgotten Carlyle's judg- 
ment on Voltaire — a judgment which, having its applica- 
tions and its illustrations, I may repeat to you to-day. 
''His polemical procedure in this matter,** says Carlyle, 
'* must now be admitted to have been, on the whole, a shal- 
low one. Through all its manifold forms and involutions 
and repetitions it turns, we believe, exclusively on one 
point : what theologians have called the * plenary Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures.' This is the single wall which, 
through long years and with innumerable battering rams 
and catapults and pop-guns, he unweariedly batters. Con- 
cede him this, and his ram swings freely to and fro through 
space ; there is nothing further it can even aim at. That 
the sacred books could be aught else than a bank of faith 
bills — ^for such and such quantities of enjoyment, payable 
at sight in the other world, value received; which bills 
become waste paper the stamp being questioned : — that the 
Christian Religion could have any deeper foundation than 
books, could possibly be written in the purest nature of 
man, in mysterious ineffaceable characters, to which Books 
and all Revelations, and authentic traditions were but a sub- 
sidiary matter, were but the light whereby that divine writ- 
ing was to be read ; — ^nothing of this seems even in the 
faintest manner to have occurred to him. Yet herein, as 
we believe that the whole world has now begun to discover, 
lies the real essence of the question ; by the negative or 
afiirmative decision of which the Christian Religion, any- 
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thing that is worth calling by that name, must fall or en- 
dure forever. We believe also that the wiser minds of 
our age have already come to agreement on this question ; 
or rather never were divided regarding it. Christianity 
has been recognized as divine on far other grounds than 
* Essays on Miracles ' and by considerations injfinitely 
deeper than would avail in any mere * trial by jury.' He 
who argues against it or for it in this manner may be 
regarded as mistaking its nature ; the Ithuriel, though to 
our eyes he wears a body and the fashion of armor, cannot 
be wounded with material steel.'* * 

So judged Carlyle — in this matter, as the event declares, 
a true spokesman for the general mind. The world sees the 
Book attacked, hears its claim derided, feels the force of 
suggested difficulties, imagines for a moment that the Bible 
is as bad as its enemies would have it, and, according to 
its mood, exults or trembles at its plight. But, leaving the 
lecture hall or turning from the printed page, men move out 
under actual skies, into the wholesome atmosphere of an 
actual, average, ordinary earth. Here they are face to face 
with facts. They jfind the Bible and the Bible's advocates 
upon the side of high thinking and pure living and gener- 
ous devising toward those who need; they find that the 
reformation of a metropolis waits until a Christian preacher 
says his word and leads the way ; they find that the asylums 
and hospitals of our land are built under Christian names 
and supported by Christian money; they find that when 
we would think worthily of God we think of God as He 
speaks to us in Christ, that when we would think worthily 
of man we think of man as he lives for us in Christ; they 
find that those who are really interested in following the 
* The Essay on Voltaire, by Thomas Carlyle. 
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Bible show that, on the whole, its following means righteous- 
ness and loving-kindness and pure manners. 

Celsus, in the second century, had a reason for rejecting 
Christianity which was of force in the pagan world. He 
said Christianity could not be divine because it cared 
insanely for the poor. The fact that such a saying comes 
so strangely to us now shows what this religion has accom- 
plished. She has now, and we ever covet for her, more 
of the ancient fault ; for through this religion of the Christ 
there has come to us slowly but how surely the name of 
brother as the name of all who live, and the names of earth 
and heaven as the near and later home of all who keep 
truth with this estate. These things are being understood. 
The world as a whole is not lacking in average sagacity. It 
has not always the will to follow; but it has a mind to 
judge, and it knows that the Church and the Church's Book 
are on the side of duty and honor and mercy as between 
class and class, as between man and man. It is such a 
judgment which speaks in Matthew Arnold, in a passage 
which wears in its purest form the classic touch of that fine 
and admirable mind. Says he : " The Church of our 
country is to be considered as a national Christian society 
for the promotion of goodness, to which a man cannot but 
wish well, and in which he might rejoice to minister. To 
a right-judging mind the cardinal points of belief for 
either the member or the minister of such a society are but 
two : Salvation by Righteousness and Righteousness by Jesus- 
Christ. Salvation by Righteousness, — there is the sum of 
the Old Testament : Righteousness by Jesus Christ, — there 
is the sum of the New."* Such words are at least an 

* "A Psychological Parallel," by Matthew Arnold. The words 
are quoted here simply as an appreciation of the Bible. From certain 
of the contentions of the essay I cannot but dissent. 
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evidence that it is not the Christian only who would do 
justice to the Bible's spirit. 

But even thus highly viewed, the Bible, merely as our 
religion's Book, is not of the essence of the argument for 
Christ, is not essential to the Christian case. Two con- 
siderations — one historic, the other experimental — are of 
chief importance, of abiding value, in establishing the 
truth of our religion. The Christian consciousness has 
attributed to the Bible a divine quality which it has called 
'* inspiration," and I believe the word — ^which has nothing 
to do linguistically or historically with the word *' iner- 
rancy ** — jfits a truth which, by reason of its being truth, 
will remain forever. But you will not find that word 
"inspiration," or any other word which stands for it, in 
the great common creeds of Christendom. These creeds 
contain no view about the Bible. Views about the Bible 
were never put into these creeds. The creeds of Christen- 
dom are statements of fact. They tell us that God our 
Father sent His Son Jesus Christ to take upon Him our 
nature of the Virgin Mary ; that He, the divine man, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried, and 
that the third day He rose again from the dead. These 
facts and a few others like them the creeds recount. These 
make up the Christian faith, and, if these facts are true, 
any views, however right, however wrong, about the great 
and precious Book of our religion are comparatively unim- 
portant. For our knowledge of these facts we depend in 
one sense upon the Bible — ^not at all upon the Bible as 
inspired, but upon the Bible as history. The literature in 
the Bible which sets these facts forth must be worthy of 
our confidence. The few documents in the Bible which 
tell us of these facts must, in their essential features, be 
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reliable. The portraiture of Jesus as given us in the New 
Testament must be, on the whole, trustworthy. That it is 
so, that Christ in His divine and human life was such a 
person as the world has always believed Him to have been, 
becomes more certain with every year of our progress in 
criticism. We shall not be dismayed if a critical tendency, 
fairly beaten upon the field of scholarship, now prefers to 
wage its warfare through the pages of fiction, where oblig- 
ing dummies fight the battles of the orthodox, and where 
amiable conditions secure the verdict of absurdity for what 
are called ** the idols of the market-place.'* To critical 
science the portraiture of Christ is more certainly historic 
than it seemed twenty years ago. One cannot state, at 
length, on one occasion the many reasons for this conclu- 
sion, but surely the judgment of our common sense will 
carry us some distance on the way. It will not do for those 
who, in one moment, tell us with every emphasis that the 
witnesses of the life of Christ were ignorant almost to the 
point of degradation, to then turn about and tell us, in the 
next moment, that such men could imagine and did invent 
the pure and luminous figure of the Christ. " He who 
runs may read** that the narrative of Christ moves, as a 
whole, under the very breath of truth. If there were ever 
a story told by truth-seeking hearts and written down by 
truth-loving hands this is that story. Those who pen the 
record may be felt to be the receptive witnesses with us of 
a Life which stands near them but above them in the depth 
and constancy of its love, in the pure divineness of its 
work, and in the creative force of its purpose and its spirit. 
We feel that this Life is from on high ; from no foreign 
sphere, but from the home where we were bom ; and the 
same sinless nature which He brings is awakened in each 
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one — ^as the wronged and hidden heritage which sin has 
bound answers to the freedom which He offers. There is 
a reality within, which, apart from the historic reason, 
claims and assures to us the reality of the Jesus of our Gos- 
pels. Nor is this all. There has been, and there now 
exists, upon the earth, a social, outward, palpable assertion 
and attestation of the Christ. As a great German scholar 
has expressed it, ".Christianity itself, regarded as the life 
of Christ prolonged on earth, is the authentic monument 
of the existence of Jesus, and of His personality — ^religious, 
creative, and world-historic." 

But there is a second fact, other than the fact that Jesus 
lived once upon the earth. There is another consideration 
— not historic, but experimental. Jesus lives to-day. Christ 
is among us in our time. What we hear with the hearing 
of the ears is met by that which is attested in the under- 
standing of the heart. The Christ of the Church is an 
abiding fact, an ever-living presence. Felt among us and 
common in the earth is a genius of charity, a mind for 
nobleness, which, whether blessing or cursing — as regards 
now this struggle and now that — speaks ever in His name. 
But, clearer still, He lives in the souls who meet Him, 
mind to mind, and life to life. These have answered as 
He called. And, here and there, through all the years and 
in all the cities of the earth, are the tombs which, emptied 
of their dead, and with broken seals, attest that the buried 
Christ is risen ; risen where sin had laid him deep in hard- 
ened walls of habit, risen at the thundertone of conscience, 
risen under the Spirit's breath, glorious in power, beautiful 
evermore. Therefore men will love Him, for they see the 
highest nature in them turn, as the flower to the sun, and 
answer to the call of Christ. It is the sun in the flower 
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which rises to the light ; it is the Christ in every man which 
answers to the cross. So men will turn ever to Him, for 
here is a faultless mastery, where mastery is hardest to be 
borne, where failure is most intolerable. Who is this, 
then, before whom the soul^ that high-bom and imperious 
oracle, becomes as a little child ? Who is this, then, so 
full of love, so divinely brotherlike, and yet so crystal-pure 
in grace and truth ? There is an answer in a disciple's 
word, " We have seen Him of whom the prophets wrote." 
And there is an answer in a poet's lines : 

•* The very God ! think, Abib ; dost thou think? 
So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, * O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in m}'self ! 
Thou hast no power nor may'st conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee ! * " 
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THE MEANING OF THE BOOKS. 

*' The first principles of the oracles of God." — Hebrews^ v. I2, 

This is Bible Sunday,* that day of our Christian year set 
apart for attention to prayers, thoughts, beliefs about the 
Bible. I have written what it is my duty to say, because I 
do not care to be subject to the suspicion either of extrava- 
gance or understatement, because the intentional custom 
of this day is instruction, because for this time at least I 
care a great deal more for what we think, for what we remem- 
ber, than for what we feel. It could not be otherwise. 
The Bible is, first of all, the speaking of mind to mind. 
The S3rmbol through which the heart lays hold on the truth 
of revelation is an intellectual sjonbol — the written Word 
standing for thought ; the divine meaning and the prophet's 
power unknown, and to you imknowable, until it is min- 
istered to you through the concrete book, our human lan- 
guage, and your own mind. You may have a heart for 
truth, for the truth of this Book of God, but this truth can- 
not come to you until you know the letters of its alphabet, 
until you know the symbols of its spirit, until you know 
the language of its mind. 

The Bible, I say, is the speaking of mind to mind. It 
is said — ^not for the words, or the phrase, but for the prin- 
ciple which they imply — that the Bible, first of all, is litera- 
* Preached on the second Sunday in Advent. 
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ture; that therefore we should give to this Scripture an 
intellectual reverence which is its due, as, through minds 
and hands of men, God's writing to us all. An intellectual 
reverence. Of emotional reverence we have enough that is 
dishonor and not honor. The world is filled with interpret- 
ers of this book who have no other qualification for posi- 
tion and pretence than that they have good hearts and 
understand the English tongue. It is not enough. When 
men speak in terms of thought, they must think; when 
men speak in terms of knowledge, they must know. We 
would not accept the appreciation, the interpretation of a 
document of state given us by an illiterate pulpiteer, yet 
how often do we let such a man minister to us in the mean- 
ing of God, in the interpretation of matters of fact and 
philosophy in the record divine ! I am far from denying 
the mystical value, the devotional use of God's Book. The 
best heart, the purest, truest soul, is best authority as to 
God's presence, God's power in a passage, in a chapter, in 
a prophet. That is a matter of touch, of contact, of 
atmosphere ; but the best heart is not the qualification for 
the settlement of the dates of books, for the settlement of 
what the intellectual form of truth — that is to say, doctrine 
— is or is not. The piurest soul may know nothing of his- 
tory, nothing of literature or literary forms, nothing of 
principles governmental or administrative. We accede the 
right of the individual to go to the Bible for spiritual 
power, for life, and the presence of God. We deny his 
right to go to the Bible as such for theology in any of its 
departments — ^history, eschatology, church polity, ecclesi- 
astical law. The ignorant man may go to the Bible for 
religion, because religion is a life ; he may not go there for 
theology, because, theology is a science. The sweet fra- 
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grance of gathered flowers may bring to your heart life and 
cheer and the sense of health, but when you make these the 
ground of a botanical judgment as to kind and class, the 
botanist will tell you that you have trespassed upon a field 
from which, in the nature of the case, you should be ex- 
cluded. I say, then, that as the botanist is authority on 
botanical matters, so the theologian is authority upon mat- 
ters theological. 

Let it be distinctly understood that it is not intended to 
limit the theologians to the clergy. Mr. Gladstone is not a 
clergyman ; the late Judge Black was not a clergyman ; Mr. 
Hutton, of the London Spectator y is not a clergyman, but these 
men rank to-day as theologians, because they have studied, 
because they know, and therefore have the right to teach. 
I wish to ask you who are forming opinions about Christian 
truth, whether for it or against it, to learn something of its 
vehicle, to understand its symbolism, to love through your 
highest self of mind and reason its Book and its God. Am 
I asking you to be professionally erudite, am I asking too 
much of men and women as we find them ? Not at all. I 
am asking simply for such knowledge as may justify in some 
measm-e your opinions as to matters of fact and theory. 
Such opinions the ordinary mind insists upon having in the 
wildest exuberance of ramification and degree-opinions 
about heaven, opinions about hell, opinions about Baptism 
and the Holy Communion, opinions about the Prayer-Book, 
opinions about what Sunday is and about what Sunday is 
not, opinions about prophecies, and opinions about miracles. 
As to what is spiritually good in the Bible you are always a 
judge, simply because God and conscience are in your heart, 
simply because you are -a man ; but that you know goodness 
when you see it is by no means a proof that you are a good 
7 
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judge of the questions of law, miracle^ literature, and 
government brought to us in the pages of this Scripture. 
For such questions you must not only have a full heart, you 
must have a full head. And are you showing an intellec- 
tual reverence for the truth of God when you presume to 
settle such things by an ofiEhand appeal to a small section 
of some half-remembered text ? I think not. I do not 
know why a man, ignorant of simplest history and common- 
est exegesis, should set up his opinions about the questions 
of heaven and hell, the questions of baptismal regeneration 
and eucharistic presence, against the careful judgment of 
the trained scholar, the historical student, the theological 
mind. It is a presumption which would not be tolerated 
in any other field of literary or scientific investigation. 
The greatest danger to our sacred Book to-day is not knowl- 
edge, but lack of knowledge ; not criticism, but that crude 
and credulous estimate of critical pretensions which places 
"the general reader*' at the mercy of every \iTiter who 
wields the knowing manner and the bragging style. 

Let us remember, further, that just as our Scripture is not 
a book of magic, easily applied, for the settlement of 
moral truth, so it is with the intellectual truths of Christ 
and of God. The end in things moral is not primarily to 
furnish a text to meet easily and precisely each detail of 
human conduct, but to form character ; not to regulate an 
act, but to make a man ; to form within the soul the sinew 
of courage and the fine high life of truth, making immo- 
rality unnatural and at last impossible. The ethical pur- 
pose of Scripture is not primarily the moral law, but the 
moral man, the character and the countenance of purity, 
wrought inward through the impress of the story of God's 
mighty heroes, through the reiterated coloring of scene and 
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sympathy diviiie, through the play and power of light and 
righteousness brought to you and to me through example, 
law, and the Book's spirit. It is not, first of all, the law 
of God ; it is the man of God. It is for this the books 
were written, the Lord has come, and the Church has taught. 
It is the Apostle's reason, " All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God that the man of God may be perfect." 

And what is true of matters moral is true also of doc- 
trinal matters. If the primary ethical purpose of Scripture 
is not the moral law, but the moral man, it is equally true 
that the primary doctrinal purpose of Scripture is not 
belief, but the believer ; not creeds, but the man of creeds. 
It is not the primary purpose of God's Book to teach doc- 
trine as such. If I thought it were, I should consider this 
Bible a lamentable failure. There are to-day some three 
hundred Christian sects, each appealing to the same Book 
for the settlement, the vindication of its peculiar tenets. 
If the primary purpose of the Book is to teach doctrine, is 
not this failure— one book and three hundred systems ? I 
think that you will agree with me that it is. Thank God, 
we have not a Book with ready-made statements of ready- 
made truths for every intellectual emergency of the Chris- 
tian disciple. Just as the easy recourse to precise direction 
means the vitiation of fibre in the moral man, so does the 
easy use of truths precisely stated vitiate the faith of the 
man of mind and intellect. I am glad there is scope for 
moral character, that there is scope for the development of 
an intellectual character toward God. It is to this intel- 
lectual character, to this faith-mind that the Bible directs 
itself ; not the formation of belief, but the making of the 
believer. First of all, the end which is personal, the soul 
and the spirit of the disciple life — z. prophet, a saint, an 
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apostle — this is the meaning of the books. See the Christ's 
method as He works with men. Is it dogma, first, that is 
the end of His seeking ? Is it doctrine, is it ^^form and 
the language of truth, that He exacts ? What are His ques- 
tions ? " Whom say ye that I am ? And Simon Peter 
answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God. And Jesus answered and said unto him. Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, and I say also unto thee that 
thou art Peter (Ttitpo^), and upon this (Ttirpa) rock-man 
I will build My church." The believing character^ the 
Tock-man, the man of faith, here is the starting-point of 
the idea and of the institution. This, through the long 
worry and the long work of training and direction, is what 
the Lord seeks ; it is here He begins, it is upon this He 
builds ; and the foundation stones of the New Jerusalem 
are the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. As it 
is with Peter, so it is through all the years and through all 
that incomparable finding with which Jesus lays hold of the 
world's heart. He asks little of doctrines in themselves, 
of dogmas, of statements, sentences, and creeds. It is the 
character and the man He seeks ; it is for this He works — 
the man and the character from which right dogma, right 
doctrine, and true creed come logically and necessarily. 
For do not imagine that dogma and creed are foreign to 
His purpose, unimportant in His view. They are there all 
the more deeply and essentially because they are not the 
things of immediate seeking ; they are there always, inevi- 
tably there. Do you think He does not know when the 
cleansed leper falls in adoration at His feet, when the dis* 
ciples fall worshipping before Him, that these minds 
will translate devotion into dogma, sweet trust and adora- 
tion into theory and creed, a bodily posture into a mental 
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posture ? He seeks the man to ask. Dost thou believe on 
the Son of God ? The man's answer is adoration. It is 
not his wisdom, or the true ring of creed, or the firm tone 
of orthodox decree — the man's answer is himself. What 
sweet grace of joy in the words that fall, now here, now 
there, to those who trust, whom He has blessed ! — " Thy 
faith hath saved thee." " I have not found in Israel di faith 
so great." " Blessed are the eyes that see the things that 
ye see." It is too much to say that these poor hearts had 
correct theoretical notions as to the place and right of 
Jesus as the Lord. 

It is not for the child in the first hour to translate the 
senses of right and wrong into ethical formulae, to give 
form and statement to the dumb movings of moral life, to 
classify and name each motive as it comes and goes in the 
depth and dark of the child-mind and the child-heart. 
Day by day it comes, always the conquering of the imintel- 
ligible and the unknown ; always a shadowy region of cloud, 
and black, and unmastered light, to be won to intelligent 
uses for the man's world of character and service. The 
great forces at last are known, the great sources at last are 
found, the finding has lent greater strength, has made fibre, 
and given truer, clearer set to character and toil. So it is 
in the history of God's child of earth — the Church of 
Christ. In the background of her consciousness there is 
the figure of a form of Light in the dark of her first years, 
to which she gave her earliest self with loyalty and hero- 
ism ; a native calm assurance of His right and truth. It 
is a clearer figure with each year of growth, with each cen- 
tury of labor, trust, and thought ; the dumb heart finding 
voice, the thought finding word and creed, in the fine high 
enterprise of truth for God's sake, for the sake of men. 
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What is the experience of our race through the ages is the 
experience, dear friends, of each single life to-day. 

When God gave His light to the world, I am glad His 
ministry to truth was first the garden and then botany — 
nature under forms of mind ; first morality and then ethics 
— morality imder forms of mind; first the Lord and the 
God of Thomas, then the Creed of Nice ; Jesus first and 
then Christ the Eternal Son. Do not fall back upon the 
shallow talk, the easy sneer about what you are pleased to 
call the " magic ** of congresses and councils. Oh, do you 
not see it is more than that ? It means character to faith 
in heart, in mind ; man having the trust of truth, the Divine 
Spirit in the world; not merely an incarnation in the 
ministry of three single years, but God with man in all 
depths of love, in the toil and the agony of mind for light 
and for truth. If you know the story of those years of 
conflict, the long battle, the bitter feud, the death-grip of 
man with man, the endured work and poverty, the sorrows 
of exile and betrayal, you will know, dear friends, the 
meaning of the Christian preacher when he tells you that 
the Christ and His creed, the Savioiu: and His truth were 
both bom to power and rule from the travail of a cross. 
The truth came no easier than its Lord. So it came to the 
world, and so truth has ever come. 

The man Moses in the cloud and the fire of the mount 
read to his children, as they gathered before Sinai, the Ten 
Commandments of the Lord's writing. They were the 
translation into terms of conquering truth ; the translation 
. of experience into law. Forty years of defeat and wrong 
and of triumph divine had written them in the italics of 
struggle upon the fleshly table of their hearts. 

And the revelation of law is the story of the revelation 
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of Ufe, In vain will you look for a clear doctrine of immor- 
tality before the reign of David. At last the mind of Jew 
and proselyte gathered into thought and word the moral 
postulate of all their hopes, the one truth in which all had 
lived and wrought and ruled. I am quite sure that the fact 
of immortality had a large place in the lives of Moses, Job, 
and Elijah, but I am equally sure that in thought, in doc- 
trine, and in system its place was insignificant. 

And the revelation of love has had the same history as 
the revelation of law and of life. Because, mark you, the 
revelation of the Bible is the revelation of persons (last, 
of a Person) to persons, of mind to mind ; a revelation of 
facts and not of intellectual forms; a revelation of sub- 
stance and not of mental symbols. Moses is more impor- 
tant than the law, Abraham is the father of circumcision, 
the prophet is ever greater than his prophecy, David is more 
important than his kingdom. It is the men of old that the 
Bible puts before us ; the men of law, then, moulding the 
men of law with them, with us to-day; the men of life and 
love there moulding men of life and love here ; Elijah and 
^ Kempis ; Christus et ChrisUani — the moral man and then 
the truths of morals ; the immortal man and then the truths 
of immortality; the Christ-man and then the truths of 
Christ. Morality and ethics, purity and eschatology, relig- 
ion and theology. The substance first, and then the science 
and the symbol. 

And just as the working, the settling, of moral character 
is through moral trial and moral victory, so the faith-mind, 
the mind toward God, the character of belief is stronger, 
better, surer, in and through the shaping and moulding of 
the mind's labor. The end is the moral character^ the intel- 
lectual character of God^s child in the things of God. 
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I have said, then, that there are two reasons why we 
should not use the Bible as an easy book, as a book for 
easily-made creeds and ready-made opinions on matters 
religious. In the first place, the average man does not 
know enough about the Bible. In the second place, the 
Bible was not meant for it. The average believer is not the 
man, and the Bible is not the book for such results. Such 
a method is to dishonor the Bible and to degrade character 
— the character for goodness and the character for truth. 

Begin with the task and the proof of the Book's first 
design, and the rest will come. Charles Lamb, sitting in a 
company of English gentlemen, is asked, " What should we 
do if Lycurgus and Solon, Caesar and Jesus Christ should 
enter the room?'* '*You see, gentlemen,*' answers 
Lamb, with the quaint stutter that was his when stirred by 
emotion, ''you see, if Caesar, Lycurgus, Solon, if they 
came in, we should all rise; if He came in, we should 
kneel.'* Oh, learn to feel like that more and more with 
each day, with each hour! Read this blessed Book for 
that. Let its sweet, strong words build that picture within 
you, in heart and mind — the gracious Lord whom you 
adore. If you do not know the philosophy of His deity 
and the metaphysics of His presence, the fact is there, and 
the rest, if you will believe me, shall come at last. First 
the true believer, then the true belief. Read the Bible, I 
say, for that, for Him ; for the story, the beauty, the mean- 
ing, the power of your Lord Christ. Remember, I beseech 
you, that He is the beginning and the ending — all is for 
Him from the first, all to Him at the last — God in human 
life ; His love, its dignity and worth. If you have that, 
all the rest will come easy to you; no longer a petty worry 
about some miracle of an ancient book, no querulous ques- 
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tion of the rectitude of a patriarch here, of a prophet there. 
Oh, how small all this will seem when you have once grasped 
this thought : that our hope, our light, and our life to-day 
are not bound up with the issues of the academic discussion 
which has gathered about a manuscript or a docmnent, but 
are settled upon the history and presence of a Life that is 
the Lord of all worlds, of each star and sun, and of each 
human destiny ! If rationalistic criticism has taught us one 
thing more than another, it is the first truth and the last 
truth of our old faith and of our faith to-day, that Chris- 
tianity is devotion not to a book, but to a Person. 

That was the religion, and it was thus that it came to 
triumph, and thus it must be to-day ; the triumph of the 
personal Christ and of the personal Christian. Christian- 
ity does not stand or fall with the success or failure of its 
books. Millions, millions of souls, before paper was made 
or books were printed, lived the life the Lord has given and 
died in the Christian's hope ; but Christianity does stand 
or fall with the success or failure of what Christianity really 
pretends to be — a higher life there in Him, a higher life 
to-day in you and in me for the world's service and the 
glory of its God. 
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THE UNPERFECTED CHURCH. 

'* And the Lord added to them day by day those that were being 
saved." — Acts^ ii. 47. 

Such is the primitive description of the primitive Chris- 
tian Church. To the number of the disciples men and 
women are added by the Lord. Those thus added are such 
as are being saved. We have here set forth the process of 
selection as divine, and the principle by which this selec- 
tion is accomplished. 

What are we to understand by the Lord adding to the 
Church ? What is the meaning of this process of selection ? 
First, let me say that there is a sense of the words in which 
we are not to understand them ; there is a meaning which 
they will not bear. We are told, sometimes, that God our 
Father looks out upon His children and chooses here and 
there one whom He will save. The process of selection is 
the result of a divine decree ; it is the expression of the 
Divine will. A man's life, a man's purpose — in this view 
— count for little. It is God, the All-Knowing, the All- 
Mighty — it is God who decides. Those whom He adds to 
the Church's number are, they tell us, not merely those 
whom He will save, but those whom He has saved ; those 
whom His election has snatched from the ruin of sin and 
from the just penalties of hell. Such is one interpretation 
of our words ; such is one theory of their meaning. The 
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hearts of those who hold it are better than their heads. 
Their hearts protest, and to the protest their judgment 
yields an echo, and will ere long yield its confirmation. 

It is another meaning which seems to lie upon the surface 
of the words, and it is a meaning which seems the truer 
with every deeper sounding of its terms. The Lord is add- 
ing to the Church, but those whom He adds are those who 
are being saved. He has hot brought them because already 
their salvation is assured, because they now wear the final 
mark of the elect ; He brings them because they themselves, 
answering the appeal of love, have entered on the home- 
ward way, and He adds them to the Church not as the sign 
of final victory, but as the school of higher life. The 
Church is not a select company of the sanctified, not a 
circle of the spiritually iUte ; it is the number of those who 
are admitted by baptism into a fellowship of warfare, 
where the victory is not made, but in the making ; where the 
symbol of experience is as yet no crown, but the cross ; 
where men are not so much saved as being %2n^. The key- 
word to this conception of the Church is not election^ but 
education. 

The Lord added to them daily — or, more literally, the 
Lord added together daily — ^those that were being saved. 
Those who felt the Divine appeal, in moving forth to God 
moved nearer to each other. The child, in finding his 
Father, found his fellows also. The truth of the Father 
over all, in Christ, brought the Brotherhood of man with 
man. The Church was the social expression of the central 
Christian truth — the truth of the sonship of man to God — 
for from the sense of sonship there issued the sense of fel- 
lowship. " The first dogma of the Christian sociology *' was 
expressed in simple terms by the Apostle John. ** This 
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commandment have we from Him that he who loveth God 
love his brother also.*' But not only were men drawn to 
each other because they were drawn to God, they were 
bound each to each by the necessities of that common 
human life which each one carried at his heart. They find 
the prophecy and promise of the Church not only while 
they look above, but while they look within. Each man 
sees not only that there outside is a brother's life whose 
need his love may satisfy, but that the same need within 
cries out for a like answer from his brother. What he gives 
he knows he would receive. In moving across his threshold 
to claim some other man he must leave ajar the door of his 
spirit-life, welcoming the outward venture of other souls. 
Thus Christianity became a society in the same moment that 
it was a creed, in the same moment that it was a duty. 

The Church, therefore, was bom as not only a new crea- 
tion by the fiat of the Lord, but as the satisfaction of the 
need of man for man, as the social response to an inward 
commandment of the Christ, " Bear ye one another's bur- 
dens." Such a society springs thus not out of the con- 
sciousness of attainment, not out of the sense of sufficiency. 
The sense of insufficiency is its support. Not because they 
were saved but because they were being saved the Chiu-ch 
was needed. Because the final rescue waited upon prayers, 
waited upon unselfish labor, waited upon the increasing and 
unfolding answer of the Lord, in spiritual blessings and in 
outward fruits, each life was in need of the sympathy of 
other lives ; each man, for the better doing of his own part, 
looked out and abroad for the attendant eye and the coop- 
erative hand. This adding together of m^ to men, of life 
to life, is by the Lord; it is the Lord's doing, for this 
insufficiency is divine. It is a blessed need which brings 
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brother to brother on this earth. Therefore this process of 
selection wears the seal of God. 

We see also that the principle of selection finds every- 
where its illustrations. No man may live and die unto 
himself. We know now that for all victories men must 
stand together. The Association of the laborer and the 
Trust of the capitalist are signs that we have altered the 
economic maxim, and that, henceforth, combination is to be 
the life of trade. Ten men together can do more than ten 
men singly, and, reversing the axiom of the schools, we can 
thus, in experience, assert that the whole is greater than 
the sum of all its parts. Ten men, when bound together 
by the ties of a common purpose, are more than ten. They 
are ten men plus organization, and plus the hidden forces 
which only organization can reveal and utilize. Men are 
made for men, and the most conspicuous facts in the later 
history of our race stand in evidence for the truth that the 
foundations of the Church of Christ — ^while our religion 
shall endure upon the earth — ^are as imperishable as the 
social elements of our common life, as indestructible as 
those instincts of fellowship which knit the race in one. 
But these instincts are the dumb movings of our sense of 
need. They spring from the knowledge of our insufficiency. 
The principle of cofiesion in every trust, in every lodge, in 
every social or commercial organization, is the conviction 
of inadequacy, the consciousness of want. It is not always 
want of the baser sort, but want of what other men may 
give, and the like want of giving what other men have not. 
Ours, therefore, is a double need : the need of satisfaction 
and of self-expression. Every man bears at his heart a 
hunger and in his hand a loaf : a hunger which must find its 
feeding at some other hand, a loaf which must meet the 
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hunger of some other heart. And so in the kingdom of the 
Christ these two needs find their sanction in the sajrings of 
the Lord, " Blessed are the poor in spirit/* and " Be ye 
witnesses of me." 

It is to this double need, dear friends, to this need in us 
all, that the Church is speaking. For the occasions of the 
Church's origin are among the causes of its continuance. 
The school of Christ now, as then, is made up not of those 
who are whole, but of those who are sick. How clear, 
then, is her principle of selection ! She chooses us not for 
what we are, but for what we may become. She calls us at 
the first not because we have already heard, but because we 
have ears to hear. She takes the tiniest child, or the 
feeblest, poorest human life, and dares to say that it is 
Christ's; dares to believe that there is, in all the moral 
stature of a man, no level which it may not reach. She 
names this soul with her dearest name, because she knows 
that in the family of God there is a strength for all its 
need, a need for all its strength : here its need for satisfac- 
tion, for a moral life, for a spiritual world larger than its 
own shall gain its answer — " Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst for they shall be filled." And here its need for 
self-expression, its need for a need to answer, its inward 
longing for a work to do, the life that is made truly rich 
only by its spending, the soul that is made truly great only 
by its giving, the love that is not content merely with re- 
ceiving — which must speak for and work for the One it 
loves — this, in the man's life, the Church answers with a 
call to service : '* Not every one that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven but he that 
doeth the will of my Father." 

Our needs, then, that we bear about within us — for these 
8 
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the Church has loved us ; our insufficiency^ our incomplete- 
ness — ^these are our signs of fellowship with her. Our need 
of satisfaction, our hunger after better things — how real 
that is in every honest child of man ! There is, in all the 
earth, not one sin-burdened soul but has felt upon itself the 
blessed weight of some spirit-hand, and known at its heart, 
in some strange hour, the stirrings of a larger and freer 
life. If it would let this inward movement be in fact its 
own, if it will but answer this prompting with one effort of 
outward trust, there is in this the possibility of all, the 
prophecy and beginning of the best. And so the Church 
will take this life, not because it lies in sin, not because its 
will is weak, not because its lusts have wasted and defiled 
it — God forbid — ^but because, if it makes the start, it may 
one day reach the goal. But in this day, while it is weakest 
and most ashamed, while it is weakest and most unworthy, 
because all others are against it, because its own inward 
scrutiny brings a despair which unnerves it, and a remorse 
which blasts its every holier purpose, Christ now is its 
friend, and the Church dares now become its home. For 
this child of God — so far away — so all but forever lost, with 
this beginning, is of those who are being saved. The 
deepest fact of life is that character does grow, that bad 
men every day are becoming better men, and so for even 
this dark life, in Him with whom we have to do, is help 
enough and grace sufficient. 

If Christ deals thus with so low a life, dear friend, how 
would He deal with you ? If the Church takes such a life 
what will she do with yours ? She would take it, believe 
me, for the same reason and with the same purpose at her 
heart. 

You say that your sins keep you from the Church, that 
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you are not good enough to give yourself to her. In one 
case your reason is sufficient ; in one case your answer must 
be complete. If you are in love with your sin, if yours is 
a life of contented wrong, if you intend to keep on nursing 
your worthlessness, hugging your failures, and are not intent 
upon fighting free and cX^zufrom sin, then, in fact, you are 
not good enough. The very love of God Himself, I tell 
you, is not so large as to take in a life like that. If it 
were, if it were for one moment to make peace with that 
which is yoiu: ruin, it would be not love, but hate. If you 
yourself are on the side of your sin, you — ^as you are — 
need not and dare not find place and work within the 
Church. But if, when you say that you are not good 
enough for the Church, you mean that in spite of honest 
eifort there still are sins within, if you mean that you really 
would do better than you do, that your own heart is against 
unrighteousness and on the side of purity and truth and 
light, then let me say to you that that which keeps you from 
the Church is the very thing which should bring you to the 
Church. For here the help you want, the strength you need 
awaits you. It is on your life that the principle of God's 
selection lays its hold. Your place is with the number of 
those who are being saved : who are not yet saved, that is 
to say, who are not perfect — ^for then there would be no 
reason for a Church among us — ^but who, with honest minds, 
and genuine prayers, and patient effort, fare on, in Christ, 
to make their calling and election sure. Be, then, of this 
number 1 

Your days within the Church, if they be truly used, shall 
quicken this sense of need while it is satisfied, shall make 
ever the more necessary the help of other men and the help 
of Christ on high, in the meeting and the conquering of 
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sin. The older the soldier the more fully he understands 
that he cannot fight alone. We are not meant to live alone, 
and the man who fights alone fights with half his armor 
rusting in his tent. We were meant to live together, to 
fight together, together to achieve and to subdue. To know 
and to see that others are with you in the struggle, to join 
with other men in the " our Father" of the congregation, 
to have and to use the means of grace in prayer and sacra- 
ment which He has given, to wear the common name of 
those who are not ashamed of Christ — these are blessings 
which make us need each other more, and which make us 
thank God that such needs are not taken from us. And 
ever as this need is answered — this need for receiving, this 
need for satisfaction — you will find the answer to your other 
need — the need for self-expression — ^the need for doing and 
for giving. That want, too, let us not forget, is there within 
your life. You cannot put it out. Nothing that you can 
say or do can ever make it other than it is. When the 
appeal of duty comes, it is your very power which makes 
you powerless to disobey. The needs of the Church and of 
the world have their hold upon you by virtue of your capac- 
ities, they have a grip upon yoiu: heart which your own 
hands are strengthening and tightening. Work is your law. 
Your deepest joy can come only out of work, your sweetest 
peace only out of sacrifice. You need the needs of the 
world if your truest self is to gain a foothold in this life. 
You need the needs of the Church if you are ever to be the 
perfect Christian. Your perfecting and your salvation 
demand the Church, not glorious with the final beauty of 
the redeemed, but glorious with such wants as shall speak a 
challenge to character, beautiful with such opportunities of 
courage; of activity, of patience, that your soul shall gain 
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its utterance, your manhood its redemption out of service. 
It is the imperfect Church which brings the perfect man. 
When God would save a man he takes him not straightway 
to heaven, He brings him to no perfect company ; He adds 
him to the number of those who are beit^ saved. 

And thus the Lord adds us to Himself. For the Church is 
His Body. It is only through the perfect Christ that the 
imperfect Church feeds the perfect life. It is by Him that 
self-effacement and self-expression lose the touch of self. 
It is Christ who puts the spirit at our hearts and the task 
into our hands which win us from any counting of our virtues 
which may be sordid, and from any calculations of advance- 
ment which may wear the folly of spiritual conceit. It is 
by Him that we, believing, feeding, receiving, shall move 
onward into the surer levels of holiness. Think much 
upon Him. Pray much to Him. Believe much in Him. 
For we all, with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory 
of the Lordj are transformed into the same image, from 
glory to glory. He, who ever gives Himself for our lives' 
sake. He brings to us our blessings of refreshment and sup- 
port. Thus we, dear friends, shall not forget as we count 
ourselves among those who are being saved that, in this 
number, it is the Lord who adds. 
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FORMALISM AND LIBERALISM. 

'* In Christ Jesus neither circmncision availeth anything, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature." — Galatians^ vi. 15. 

St. Paul was not one of those unfortunates of fame 
whose messages have missed the common need. His words 
were not words of help to one generation, and words of rid- 
dle and confusion to all the generations after. Down below 
the accidents of his condition and the peculiarities of his 
time he found those needs which persist through all condi- 
tions and all times — as a man's character lasts on through 
the changes of vesture and of season. To these needs he 
spoke. Paradox though it may be, his gospel is made 
perennial by the permanence of the failures which it meets. 
Because men are burdened now with the errors they were 
bearing then, the counsels which brought help to them bring 
help to us. Our failures make them apposite to-day. 
Because he spoke to native leanings of evil in the heart, to 
elemental, inevitable perversities of will, to perils and 
fatalities of error that wait upon all the lovers of truth, the 
spirit of Paul is ever the contemporary of the soul. 

Yet the words which I have read to you sound strangely 
like the words of a day. They are words upon the subject 
of circumcision. They concern the distinctive ordinance 
of a people who were peculiar by choice and provincial 
by conviction. Even here, however, we see, on deeper 
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thought, that the ordinance has a significance beyond 
itself. It stands, we know, not only for an item of ritual, 
but for the ritual interest of every heart. It represents, 
here in St. PauPs words, not only an act of ceremonial con- 
formity, but the attitude and bias of the conforming spirit. 
It is descriptive not only of one act which religious people 
did, but of a religious tendency of thought, of a particular 
way of taking things, of a kind of religious life. There- 
fore, as St. Paul so speaks of circumcision, deals with it 
as a thing which, in itself, is unavailing, there rises before 
us as the object of his criticism a character rather than a 
deed — a character to which circumcision seems all-availing, 
to which a conventional rectitude, and a ceremonial consist- 
ency, and an ecclesiastical shibboleth are the things by 
which the world must stand — or fall. Because this man, 
this life, this character, is in the world to-day, his criti- 
cism still applies. Because this man is of our time, ours 
is also the time for which the apostle wrote. 

This, however, is not all he said. " In Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumci- 
sion.** " Uncircumcision * * has also a place within his 
thought. He speaks in criticism of another tendency, 
and he points the failure of another character. All the 
people were not the fanatics of rigor. All were not the 
partisans of conformity. All were not ranged upon the 
side of external ordinances and of a legal religiousness. 
Many had " given up all that.'* They had gained, to some 
extent, the vision of the Christian's liberty. They under- 
stood, to a degree, the preaching of our freedom in Jesus 
Christ. They had learned that the days of hard formality 
and of exacting usage were gone by. Especially among 
the Gentiles was there somewhat of a disposition to exult. 
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The fascinations of privilege were too much for them. 
They could stand within the precincts of Jewish life, could 
have all the rewards, taste all the fruits, enjoy all the 
opportunities of the peculiar people, without becoming 
themselves peculiar, and without being burdened by the 
trivialities and the impertinences of Jewish law. They 
had heard it said that, in Christ Jesus, "circumcision** 
is imavailing. They were making, in consequence, a 
great deal of "uncircumcision,** They were thinking 
and talking, with inordinate delight, of this enfranchise- 
ment from the letter, of this wise and tolerant discipline 
of the Church, of this broad and timely hospitality of the 
apostles. But, as a few of these go up and down the ways 
of the Galatian city, with their new shibboleth upon their 
lips, they are stopped with the question — " Have you seen 
what Paul has written? * In Christ Jesus neither circum- 
cision availath anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature.* '* 

Paul could say it because Christ had lived it. Because 
Christ had lived it, Paul himself had found it through his 
life. The words represent, moreover, one of the occasions, 
in our world, when statesmanship has become heroic; 
when the mean of conduct has been taken, with command- 
ing and inerrant step, as the course and track of the Ideal. 
How unusual and divine the sagacity of such a guide ! 
How plainly such a light opens up the atmosphere of the 
actual struggle I With a simplicity how reasonable and 
palpable is the countenance of the new creature cleared to 
the gaze of the disciple I 

" The new creature * * — the man new-made in Jesus Christ, 
the man made "after the mind of Christ*': We shall 
speak of him, henceforth, as not the resultant of form or 
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lack of form ; we shall speak of him as not the pupil, nec- 
essarily, of bondage or of privilege, as not, inevitably, the 
child of law or of liberty. For " uncircumcision, ' * in itself, 
is also unavailing. The letter killeth; but there is a letter 
of liberty as well as of the law. There is a profitless free- 
dom as well as a profitless ritual. The new creature, the 
new character^ is not of either. The life which must define 
itself in relation to the things of custom, ceremony, con- 
formity, is of the old order. Whether it class itself for 
them or against them, it must be of them ; for its account 
of itself it is dependent on them ; without them its lan- 
guage would be meaningless. Essentially, the man in 
Christ Jesus is apart from them. He will define his place 
in relation to other things, or, rather, not in relation to 
things at all, but in relation to another Person. His watch- 
word, his battle-cry, is not circumcision ; it is not uncir- 
cumcision. It is "Christ,** whose new word of love has 
brought in the new religious temper, the new way of taking 
things, the new kind of life. But no stress is laid upon 
its newness. Though the new experience bring privilege 
instead of bondage, liberty in place of custom, truth rather 
than conformity, its power is not in the changed conditions, 
but in that which changes^ them. Its glory is not in the 
newness of the life, but in the life. Its distinction, its 
nobleness, its good, are not bound up with its differences, 
its oppositions, its innovations, but with the character itself 
— z. character foimd in one Man and now forming in the 
world ; a character whose school is not in law or lack of 
law, but in the continuing companionship of the risen Jesus, 
whose joy is not in formalism nor in liberalism, but in love; 
whose attitude toward God is a loving dependence, whose 
attitude toward the world is a loving helpfulness, whose 
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proper and satisfying service is in '* whatsoever things are 
lovely.** 

The truth will appear more clearly as we take it from the 
region of general statements and find its application to the 
facts of life. So deeply and directly has St. Paul spoken 
to the common experience of the world that the principle 
he expresses is of value beyond the conventional precincts 
of religion. Our nature, in its every aspect, has been seen 
and judged. Character, in all of its expressions, has been 
found and touched. His are words not only for all of time, 
but for all of life. 

For even in the political development of peoples and of 
states there have also been the ages of conformity. In the 
growths of secular government there have been epochs with 
a fervor for doing things according to the tradition. Whole 
centuries, politically, have kept the cry of circumcision, 
have dwelt with exultant tenacity upon the ideas of order 
and obedience rather than upon the ideas of liberty and 
privilege. These generations and civilizations of the con- 
servative bias have kept their way under the conviction that 
salvation is " of the law.*' They too, indeed, have sought 
the people's good. Aristocracies in society, restraints and 
suppressions in government, censorships in education — these 
were the ritual and the institutions of deliverance. But 
deliverance was not found. Circumcision was imavailing. 
Political character has ever failed to come by conformity 
alone. So a new way was seized upon. The political 
priesthoods caught up another ciy, and " uncircumcision " 
is the watchword of the present. Everywhere men are 
preaching and speaking and writing of liberty. The liberal 
bias has made the terms of enfranchisement a language of 
cant. We hear of " freedom " in education ; " freedom " 
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in social y domestic, and industrial life; " freedom " in re- 
ligion and in government. The ideals of privilege have 
become the baubles of the populace. The old order has 
been annulled. The worid, which never has anything but 
itself standing in its way, has been getting what it sought. 
But as we regard the states of our political and social life 
we see, reluctantly but clearly, that even the new way — 
with all its newness and with all its truth — has not fulfilled 
the promise of our fathers. Our failures are all about us. 
What conformity could not do has not been wholly done 
by unconformity or non-conformity. For the Christian 
ideal of the citizen as well as for the Christian ideal of the 
man, "neither circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth 
an3rthing — ^but a new creature." 

But what are circumcision and uncircumcision if they 
are not meant for this ? What, then, are the uses of con- 
formity and liberty ? For this new character in the civic 
man, these are meant indeed ; and these are in the world 
for the uses of its growth ; but not as we have sometimes 
understood. The conditions of political experience in 
the individual and in the state have been regarded as the 
ends of action and of life. First, conformity itself was re- 
garded as a thing of magic power. It was to be sought and 
kept because men once believed that, of itself, it made 
them better. Men could not conceive of political charac- 
ter without it. With it, men thought themselves in posses- 
sion of its secret. With uncircumcision, with the condi- 
tions of political privilege and of class equality, men have 
thought the same. For generations men have talked of 
the new ideals, the new conceptions of personal right and 
of individual autocracy, as though these had in them a 
magic of deliverance from all error and all sei:vitude. 
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These were ends in themselves, and in these has been the 
boast of our century and our country. Now, as between 
the two gospels of circumcision and uncircumcision, that 
the latter is the better way I have no manner of doubt what- 
ever. But in political life, as in the religious life of 
which St. Paul was speaking, one is no more than the other 
an end in itself, or even such a means in itself, as to be 
an instrument of charm or a fetich of boastful gratulation. 
Freedom is not character; it can never be more than the 
opportunity of character. The conception of privilege, 
the ideal of liberty, has dawned upon the world. But, as 
with the rising of the sun, the day it brings is just man's 
best and dearest and longest opportunity for work. That 
the sun has risen is something. That men, because it 
shines, shall live more worthily and labor more reverently 
and fruitfully, is everything. Yet men have given more 
thought and more talk to the subject of the daylight than 
to the subject of its use. There has been too much preach- 
ing of liberty, as though liberty, in itself, were a final 
good; and, for a number of generations, the people of our 
modem countries have gone about the world with joyous 
noises and with the beating of tom-toms declaring that the 
sun is up. They have given too much time to it. The sun 
indeed is up, and God's great universe of civic order and of 
social need will keep it up. Should half the world turn 
away from it in a night, the sun will draw it back again, 
and look at it, and dwell with it, and bless it in its own 
despite. The sun has risen, and no man shall put it down. 
But what are we doing with the daylight ? That the oppor- 
tunity is here is a great thing ; that out of it shall result a 
character for political wisdom and for social self-control is a 
greater thing, is the chief thank-worthy and necessary thing. 
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Also, and especially, in regard to the conditions of our 
intellectual life, the principle of St. Paul holds true. The 
magic has now gone for us from the stringencies and the 
traditionalisms which were considered the safeguards of 
mental peace. The conformities of thought are no longer 
its indispensable preservatives. A new way has come. The 
old watchword is superseded. The world now talks alto- 
gether of freedom, progress, development, invention. The 
genius of stability is obsolete. Change is the master-spirit 
of the present, and the catalogue of our virtues is largely 
made up of our political, religious, social, educational 
differences from what the world has thought and done 
before. The ** cry *' of it all is on every lip, but what are 
the results ? 

"For we throw out acclamations of self-thanking, self -admiring, 
With, at every mile run faster — * O the wondrous, wondrous age ! ' 

Little thinking if we work our souls as nobly as our iron. 
Or if angels will commend us at the goal of pilgrimage. 

Why, what is this patient entrance into nature*s deep resources 

But the child's most gradual learning to walk upright without bane ? 

When we drive out, from the cloud of steam, majestical white horses. 
Are we greater than the first men, who led black ones by the mane ? 

If we trod the deeps of ocean, if we struck the stars in rising, 
If we wrapped the globe intently with one hot electric breath, 

'Twere but power within our tether, no new spirit-power comprising. 
And in life we were not greater men, nor bolder men in death." 

Our progress in freedom, our intellectual liberty ! What 
are we making of it ? What are we doing with it ? Lib- 
erty is but opportunity. 

I do not disbelieve in this age of ours. It seems to me 
to have been given its task, and it is fulfilling this task 
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when it creates and founds and extends those material and 
economic conditions which must always go before the period 
and the prevalence of what is best in intellectual and relig- 
ious culture. But it will but hinder the better age if we 
rest in our present service as the ultimate of human effort. 
You have not made a mind when you have made it free, 
any more than you have made a people when you have given 
them the ideals and the enthusiasms of political independ- 
ence. A free mind, which, by the powers of choice, 
chooses the way of the fool or of the brute rather than the 
way of the man, is all the more to be pitied and corrected. 
A free people who give themselves to the knavish caprices of 
the demagogue or to the degradations of social h3rsteria are 
all the more a people of darkness and of bondage. ** Un- 
circumcision ' * availeth nothing. If your mind is free it is 
the direct historical result of a certain conception of man, 
and this conception of man is the direct historical result 
of the personal life and the social influence of Jesus Christ. 
But He has made no man free merely for freedom's sake. 
He, for the man's sake, has made freedom the world's way, 
the time's demand, the reason's opportunity for light. 
Never, therefore, was there an age when responsibility for 
opinion was so localized upon the individual. Because you 
think, because you may think freely, what you think has 
never been more important to the world's good, to your 
own intellectual peace, to the judging Spirit of your God. 
Our age is, therefore, becoming, and must every day be- 
come, more strenuously earnest in its religious thought. 
Intellectual dilettanteism and moral apathy are the two 
intolerable and impossible attitudes for our braver hearts 
and finer minds. That you are freer than your fathers, may 
be, for you, of much or small avail. That, being freer 
9 
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than your fathers, you have given less of heart-searching 
interest, less of patience and candor and diligence in 
thought, less of intellectual zest and of practical concern 
to the problems of duty and the soul — ^this, I take it, is near 
unto that yielding of opportunity which becomes the be- 
trayal of self. That, being freer than your fathers, you 
have thought more deeply, more industriously, more rever- 
ently, more honestly, of the things of the life present and 
the life to come — that, I take it, is the new creature in the 
mind, the new character in thought, which meets in the 
preaching and the principle of Paul its seal-beautiful of 
distinction and dignity and praise. 



XIII. 
GOD'S EVIDENCE FOR GOD. 
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** The Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me."— 
Galatians^ ii. 20. 

Life, and each motive of life, has its proper and peculiar 
test. There is a rule by which we may find its presence 
and appreciate its power. There are essential and unfail- 
ing signs of its existence and its working. We find life 
where we find the throbbing heart. The hands and the 
brow may be cold and ashen, the eyes may be heavy, the 
lips motionless, but if where the heart lies we find the 
faintest evidence of action, we know that we may kneel 
once more and say a prayer for the living. 

So, also, with the motives of life. Each of these has 
for us its proper and peculiar test. Each bears its sign in 
its face, a betraying and revealing accent of expression 
which marks it out, which stands, among the varying and 
shifting countenances of thought or impulse, as the symbol 
of its identity. Love thus bears its proper face. It moves 
before us and about us in the actual world with a gesture 
essential to its nature, a language peculiar to its mind, with 
a sign and countenance of its own. 

Taking this man or that, as he works, we thus may note 
and value the range and the emphasis of zeal. To-day he 
reads. His may be now the interest of the scholar. Facts 
and what other men have told of them, truths of science or 
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of sentiment interpreted by savant or by poet, obscure but 
glorious philosophies wrought out by our greatest spirits as 
argument for their own greater but future world — these the 
man may follow with that love which here, as everywhere, 
is the begetting faculty of life and power. But love, prop- 
erly, it is not, for it is not personal. There is not the 
conscious answering of heart to heart. Fixing accurately 
the emphasis of zeal, we may speak of his enthusiasm or 
his interest. We have not found here the proper tongue 
of love. 

For another life may move him with its call. He feels 
the spell of public functions, the joys of controversy, the 
passions and the opportunities of. leadership. These all, 
under what seems to be, or really is, his coimtry's name, 
demand time and interest and labor. He answers the 
demand. As political aspirant, or merely in the personal 
service of party initiative and of party government, he 
yields wisdom and work, personal convenience and private 
fortune. But this experience, whether it become the more 
noble or the more ignoble, we cannot call the peculiar 
utterance of love. We may speak here, accurately, of but 
ambition and patriotism. For this same life may be 
claimed by another world and may be found responsive and 
answerable to another part. From what source come the 
means for student interests and for political espousals? 
What makes his daily and dependable income, bringing 
leisure for study and the opportunities of political helpful- 
ness ? From the man's business or profession. Here at his 
work from hour to hour, when thought flags, or in the inter- 
vals of party quiet, when the interests of the student or the 
patriot are closed against him, the man gives to the winning 
of bread his average moments and his ordinary self. He may 
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indeed give more than these. His business or profession may 
secure and may deserve from him his best. As the mer- 
chant he may note studiously, and in the just delight of all 
clear and shrewd observance, the variations of his market 
and the phases of popular demand; and in the spirit of 
that statesmanship of the counter, which may be as real and 
high as any in the world, he may buy and sell, venture and 
achieve, with an eye to the welfare of his community, and 
with an honest thought for the abundance and the stability 
of its commercial life. So far from being a selfish thing, 
this man's motive is one of the strongest fibres of our social 
growth; wields, as few other motives can, upon a world 
tempted always unto soididness, that spirit-preservative of 
freedom which is ever an issue of the larger interest and 
the outward purpose. Not yet, however, can we speak of 
love. We may speak of civic devotion and of worthy 
pride, of sagacity, of industry, of magnanimity ; but still 
there lies within a personal and higher self which has 
found, as yet, no expression and no deliverance. This man 
has a soul, a heart, a living and conscious mind, and these 
demand some point of direction and some atmosphere of 
service above the world of bare thought, of public action, 
and of personal or social wealth. These demand their 
like ; the mind needing answer and S3anpathy from another 
mind, the heart asking some heart's response; the spirit, in 
despite of burdens which it bears and of the imprisonment 
it suffers, ever by some vague hunger betokening its pres- 
ence and seeking fellowship abroad, demanding the con- 
verse and comradeship of soul with soul. 

Over this man's work, therefore, as we have found it, in 
these ways of thought, of action, and of wealth, the motive of 
proper love has written no signatiu'e of its presence. But on 
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all this record lie signs to which we may gain the clue. We 
may begin our reading farther back. We may find that this 
man has not lived his life alone. Higher than the enthusiasm 
of his studies^ higher than all ambitions for public service 
or for the common wealth, there may stand the genius of 
his home. Here is wielded the power of his fellow-heart. 
Here is a se^ to know, to challenge, and to receive the 
higher self he offers. Here is soul answering to soul, mind 
to mind, and faith to faith. As the sun, above and upon 
the turmoil of the earthly world, shines down, swapng 
winds, bestowing the heat which wakens and the rain which 
freshens life, keeping the earth though the storms hide it, 
giving to the very night the night's reminder of its greater 
glory, so a certain woman's face in the perplexities of study, 
in the disappointments of public labor or of financial ven- 
turing, moves upon this man by a pervasive ministry of 
fellowship, sweetening and brightening all. In answer to 
this face, and to the love it utters, the man from the first 
has put forth speech, action, and character. For she herself 
is the S3anbol of the self she gives; and though he may 
yield thought to study, policies of worth and the coin of 
effort to the land's progress and its commercial fortunes, to 
this self thus given he will give no less than self, answering 
with the deepest in his heart the deepest there ; not despis- 
ing these other interests or the outer world, but keeping all, 
and by one synthesis of love gathering, completing, and 
transfiguring all through the inward and habitual reference 
of all to her. He bears upon his heart from her the sign 
of the gift of self, and with himself he answers. Nearing 
her, we find italicized the increasing emphasis of zeal. In 
her we find that to which all gifts have pointed, about whom 
in abundant and pure display lie the offerings of studious 
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thought^ of public service, and increasing riches as but 
forms of the gift of self ; not things which have taken him 
away, but things through which he has ever given himself 
the more, the language by which the man has written for 
the world, but rather for her heart, the honor of a wife's 
name, the glory of a wife's possession, his blessing other- 
wise unutterable. These all have been his tongues for love. 
For here lies love indeed, with sacrifice as its essential and 
peculiar test, and, in the shifting multitude of this life's 
motives, with the gift of se^'—its proper countenance. 

Thus stands, for the Divine, the parable of our better 
life. Thus finding and reading, in the scene about us, the 
true evidence of love and the final motive of all spirit- 
nature, the soul is lighted on into the temple spiritual of 
the Unseen. Above the portal of our proper home stands 
thus the attesting character, the sign-presageful of the con- 
tinuing city. In the world's best truth must lie the truth 
about its God. If the gift of self be evidence of our pur- 
est light, surely the central and Immortal Lamp, from which 
this took its fiame, must bum by sacrifice. Surely man's 
best is not higher than the best of God. Surely the life 
given does not speak more truly of itself than the Life 
which gave, does not declare more clearly in word or act, or 
by utterance more intimate, the sign of its final motive, its 
proper countenance of heart. So, at least, the Apostle 
argues ; and in this argument, though the forms of common 
speech, the modes of a traditional dialectic, the categories 
of our ordinary thought, may seem to yield and break 
within his hands, break they do not ; but rather are they 
new-wrought to higher use ; serving not as manacles of the 
reason which informs them, but preserved, refitted, and 
rejustified, they are worn as her free vestiture in the living 
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and regal movement of reason to her throne. She it is 
who speaks, saying that the unreasoned is not (of necessity) 
the unreasonable ; who goes further, ruling with us as we 
say, that God if God is perfect God, that perfect God is 
love, and that love is not love, if it refuse the vision and 
the gift of self. 

So prophets may have told truths about Him, written by 
argument and by life ; so the stars and our nearer sun, so 
the earth and her moon attendant, the storms, the seasons, 
the fields and forests, under their sweet government, may 
reveal the power of His hand and the beauty of His face ; 
so by the labor of the philosopher or by the poet's ecstasy 
we have foimd, may be, a purpose in His world; but all 
these are not Himself, are not the near, vital, personal, and 
constraining evidence of love. Love's sign, as we have 
found, lies not in the utterance of thought or in the shows 
of power, but in the gift of self. Therefore, as the fulfill- 
ing and completing, not merely of predictive oracles of 
old, but of all the burdens and the tongues of nature, of 
the heart's prophecy and of reason's expectation, the cross 
stands within the area of this world ; the Christ is lifted 
up. A life is written forth for us which not only in its final 
hour, but in all its motives and in all its moments, reveals 
and attests the self-emptying of the Divine — the gift from 
God's side like the gift which He asks from man. So the 
physical attributes of the Divine, and the intellectual, ever 
yielding to the ethical — the lower put at the service of the 
higher, the shows of omnipotence and omniscience, by 
love's constraint and for man's rescue, passed in His becom- 
ing of a man with men — the Son of God, by birth, by grow- 
ing and learning, by hungering and suffering, by livir^ as 
by dying, proves in our terms and for us the final motive of 
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the Universe. In His own name^ and in that only, can the 
Divine declare the message which is finally and properly 
His own. For that message is Himself, Himself not 
demanding the mere acceptance of certain truths, or the 
recognition of certain powers, or the mere obedience to cer- 
tain laws, but as asking communion and fellowship, a rela- 
tion not formal but personal ; Himsetf as seeking and 
claiming other selves, not satisfied with the things I say 
and do, but only with the soul I am, and with what I say 
and do as but the signs and convepng symbols of myself. 
Love can never delegate its message ; its sending must ever 
be its own coming. We may feel its reality and its power 
not by the word spoken, but only through the one who 
speaks. Words may be uttered and the self withheld; 
here, then, the sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal ; 
and whether there be prophecies they shall fail, and whether 
there be tongues they shall cease; but if self itself be 
offered — ^bear forth its message on its brow and in its 
wounded hands — ^we have here the seal of that which never 
faileth. Love bearing its proper countenance, the self given 
the symbol of the self which gives ; God, by the Son of 
God, made clear forever as our Father. 

But the clue once given, the secret once bestowed, we 
may well believe in prophecies and tongues, in words and 
works, in the beauty and the power made manifest about 
us, as forms of the movement of Himself to us, as herald 
voices prevenient to the King, as Samuels, Elijahs, Baptists, 
preparing for His rule. These, like the studious interests 
and the public and social offices of the man described, 
may be but the other and the lesser language of Himself. 
We may begin our reading at the most sacred point of 
nature and of earth, and by the Cross's light and with its 
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truth for clue we may move forward like a blind man with 
his thready meeting mystery with hope, darkness with expec- 
tation, death with faith. And this thread, growing as we 
move and gathering into itself the strands of all our 
knowledge, may knit up and beautify within its strong and 
golden cord all hints of purpose in our life, may so help 
us to find the face of reason in the otherwise idiot fabric of 
the world. For, dropping this thread, the love of God is 
lost for us, is left a thing only to be guessed, and there^ 
fore a thing too imloving to be love at all. Reason, find- 
ing no echo of its voice on high, missing the one purpose 
which justified its warfare, falters and staggers at the blow 
of lust, survives but as the soul's faculty of torture. 
Man's knowing is now but his power to understand and to 
count his curses. The deepening and refinement of the 
moral nerve makes but the more piercing the agony of 
despair as the soul faces a Universe which is the mockery of 
its dicta, a world without an evidence of purpose and lack- 
ing thus the vertebrate idea which gave its frame a fashion 
unto thought, a Universe jointless and reasonless and dead. 
But the clue given and the thread of purpose found, found 
not merely by our groping, as some wind-tossed shred of 
what is possible, but self^given into the child's hand by the 
child's Father, delivered and made clear by the world's 
Maker and the building's Architect, our faith-intuitive in 
the rationality of the whole is justified. Knowing the end, 
knowing the essential and final motive of it all, we, in fac- 
ing the mere means, and the lower stages of advancement, 
may understand why we may not always understand. For 
the child at the threshold of the mighty house, hearing 
the mind-burdening, heart-sickening whirl of wheels and 
powers and processes, is reassiu'ed, as the Master-Workman, 
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the One whose mind knows ally and keeps all, and can stop 
all, comes through these, bearing those marks of toil which 
betoken care, and takes him by the hand to guide, to 
enlighten, and to deliver. So there has come to man no 
spiritual underling of the house-glorious of God. The 
Divine Himself has stood among us in our world, Gk)d giv- 
ing what God has asked — love for love, and, in the pure 
evidence of love, self for self. 

Therefore it is not strange that Jesus Christ is the one 
religious genius of history to whom man has given himself. 
Not merely by predictive insight, but by the true science of 
the soul he says, " I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.** Where messengers have failed, the King Him- 
self may rule. Not only has man found God most clearly 
in this God-becoming hour ; God and His love once proved 
and known, the man finds himself; the soul's hungers feel- 
ing their right and privilege ; the soul's nature expanding 
in the welcome of its parent heart — love by love begotten 
— its bonds break, its iron vanities are melted, and man 
the prodigal, dropping the garment of his wanderings, 
stands at his Father's breast. 

Is it so with you ? Have you let the soul turn as it 
would have turned ? Have you let the deep voice speak its 
truth ? Have you let the sonship 'which is your proper 
nature make its sign of greeting and of service to the God 
who offers and who loves ? Are you giving time only as 
time, money only as money, work only as work, or giving 
all to Him as but forms and the conveying symbols of the 
gift of self ? Have you given heart for heart and life for 
life? Have you proved your love ? Or, are you but play- 
ing at yotu: answer to the eternal motive written down and 
sealed in Christ ? What meaning have you gotten, and do 
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you lend to the man or woman at your side, from that clear 
and serious evangel on the lips of Paul ? *' The life that I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself for me." Have you made 
the truth believable ? Have you gotten a meaning out of 
it so great that you cannot hold it to the narrow frame of 
argument and utterance, cannot write it, cannot speak it, can 
only try honestly though humbly to live it, and to live it 
bravely ? 



XIV. 

THE SOCIAL PROPHECY OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 
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**Bc not therefore anxious, sa3ring, What shall we eat? or, What 
shall we drink ? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? For after all 
these things do the Gentiles seek ; for your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things. But seek ye first his kingdom 
and his righteousness and all these things shall be added unto you." 
— St Matthew^ vi. 31, 32, 33. 

When Jesus Christ spoke these words He knew that He 
was uttering what the worid would class as first among the 
counsels of nonsense. And yet He spoke them plainly and 
again. As He turns, with this utterance, from the world to 
those who have followed Him thus far, He knows that He 
must try the reverence of many a mind, and test the loyalty 
of many a soul. And yet, in His calm certainty of truth, 
He turns with them to us still ; says them still for rich and 
poor; still drives them home upon the wise and the igno- 
rant, with argument for the one and illustration for th^ 
other. And we, the ignorant and the wise, the poor and 
the rich among His people, turn with the world and listen. 
For this is the same sagacious Christ, the same spirit, so 
rightly poised and so clear in vision, who said, " Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Csesar's, and unto God the 
things that are God's." This is that Christ who ha3 
answered so many questions and opened so many prisons ; 
who stands, perhaps, once more before the gate, ready, if 
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we Will have Him, to yield again the secret of deliver- 
ance. Here, moreover, is no occasion thrust upon Him 
from without, no question rudely challenging His claim. 
All, for once, are in reverent audience before Him. He 
makes His own occasion. He seeks the difficulty, suggests 
the question, takes joy in it, and speaks to it in the. one 
normal, natural, logical unfolding of His message. Here, 
then, is the Christ at Himself; so here, supremely, must 
His words be words of weight. 

In spite of our maxims of competition and our hard 
philosophies for getting on in the world, we find ourselves 
listening in confidence. There is a haunting reasonable- 
ness in the attitude of Jesus which will not let us go. We 
do not follow, we do not understand, we do not see, and 
yet we expect Him, somehow, to be right. He gives, as I 
have said, argument for the wise and illustration for the 
poor, but these do not hold us as do the message and the 
Man. In His mountain seat He spoke to the multitudes of 
old, and what held them in that day is what holds us in our 
own. It was not argument or illustration, but the *' author- 
ity *' of His speech, that evident sense of being right, that 
spiritual sureness in command, which the scribes had not. 
For they were the debaters and the statisticians of His 
time. 

The political economist is our scribe. We have read his 
reasons and noted his facts. We have heard and felt the 
din of his expostulation as we turn the more, and the more 
reverently, to Christ. For now, as in His day, old methods 
lose their spell ; the cogency of old reasonings, the weight 
of ancient tables, are of small avail. Jesus, standing at the 
same altitude of character, speaks after another and more 
interior fashion \ does not arraign the method of the econo- 
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mist so much by denunciation as by disuse ; moves freely, 
as by the woodman's insight, through the vast forestry of 
social and political conditions, through bewildering and 
clinging undergrowths of false convention and of aimless 
custom, while we, marking the inerrant genius of His tread, 
approve where we cannot see, and applaud where we are 
half afraid to follow. We are all but sure that the ** open " 
of personal content and of industrial equilibrium lies, in 
fact, that way. 

This is so, moreover, not only because we have found 
Him right about so many things that we suspect Him to be 
right in this, but because the world from which He draws 
argument and illustration adds to our experience its impli- 
cations, points to the Christ as the Christ points to it, the 
grasses and the lily of the field speaking through the Lord 
as the Lord speaks by help of these. As Jesus takes His 
truths from earth, so He Himself is Nature's parable. Her 
truth, her heart secret and essential purpose, are uttered by 
His life and lips. He is the proper priest of that vast and 
bloody altar on which aeons of development have gone to 
make the initial member of a species ; His are the hand- 
beseechful and the eye-prophetic lifted above that dark 
slaughter process by which Nature travailed until man, and 
now, in man, travails yet the more. In Him, and in Him 
alone, the bitter agony, the ageless strain meet, at last, 
their meaning. Drop Him from the scene, and the huge, 
immeasurable chamber of reeking and smoking forms loses 
its sanctifying presence. Its priest gone, the Universe — no 
longer a temple with its altar unto love and love's immortal 
service — ^becomes but a butchery with its block. Or, hold 
Him to have been other than He said, and He, the purest 
of the human line, lives and dies, not as giving reason unto 
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lower lives and other deaths, but victim to the last, darkest 
cheat of reason, to Nature's final abuse of trust and chief 
effrontery to love. In a Christ who dies for a faith which 
is not true, and for a God who does not care, the actual 
world is stultified. 

But Christ as He is, taken as true spokesman of Him- 
self, is justly calm, intelligibly sure. We henceforth may 
read not His life in the world's terms, but its life by His. 
He not only declares. He is the end of all. He may say 
what He says by reason of what He is. Nature may be 
read back from Christ. By His light we may move in con- 
fidence down through lower orders and dead times. We 
See species swept away and the fittest live; not merely, 
however, that they may live, but that they may serve the 
fitter still. The past age only by its highest dies, and leaves 
its child upon the threshold of the future. But for the 
one passed on, thousands upon thousands are unkept. For 
one species or one variety continued in the line of life's 
advancement who shall count the myriad miscarriages by 
which Nature bore the impotent and the inutile ? Slowly 
and by merciless elimination the levels of advance are 
scaled. 

But through this matching, by the standard of use, of 
life with life and of function with function, we gain some 
view already of the process and its principle. Of two rival 
powers the weaker must be passed, of two rival organs the 
less efiicient is necessarily put by; the stronger and the 
better living not by their own right merely, but by right of 
their value to the whole. It may seem merciless for the 
weaker to die before the stronger ; but it were doubly merci- 
less for the stronger to die before the weaker. Thus, if 
evolution means anything whatever in nature, in history, 
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and in experience, the ultimate standard of the Universe is 
the standard of worth. The very blindness of the selective 
process is like that which girds the brow of justice — brings 
mercy to the most and welfare to the deserving. Yet with 
a precision unknown to man's assize, the sad earth toils for- 
ward at her task, working out the lower before the higher, 
sad that the many fail, but triumphant in that the few are 
chosen— chosen from level to level and from age to age as 
prophetic bearers of her purpose, foretelling and preparing 
things to come. 

For the earthly order is also to have its Shiloh: One 
who stands not only as fulfilling man, but as fulfilling all 
beneath; " heir of all things," ** unto whom are all things " 
—of right the Jews' Messiah, of right also the cosmic 
Christ. Not goal only, but interpreter as well, the earthly 
order finds in Him. One who comes (with respect unto its 
law) not to destroy but to fulfil, who teaches not against its 
law but by it, whose parables are from the setting and the 
rising sun, the falling rain, the growing or dying seed, the 
considered storm, and the unconsidered lily. 

Jesus is in alliance with the earth. By her truths He lives 
and from her book He speaks. And when He speaks He 
puts His seal upon her method, declaring its presence and 
opening forth its meaning in our ears. His Kingdom is 
built not against Nature but out of Nature, on Nature's 
ground and by Nature's processes. Worth still is the 
standard of fitness, and fitness still gives the right to live. 
If He says that the meek shall inherit the earth, it is not 
because He holds that they are weak, but because He knows 
them to be strong. Among the very brutes the fiercer are 
dying before the peaceful. Use to the world is, even here, 
the best protection for existence. If Jesus says that the 
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loving shall overcome the hating among mankind, it is not 
because He holds the loving to be weak, but because He 
knows that they are strong. He Himself and His present 
dignity and power — ^greater than all the world-conquerois 
combined — ^are in illustration of His word. If Jesus says 
that the poor in spirit shall have the Kingdom of Heaven, 
He speaks not as the sentimental consoler of the melan- 
choly; He speaks of those who must have all kingdoms, 
whether of Heaven, or of knowledge or of power ; of those 
who, in the consciousness of want, possess the initial and 
essential secret of its fulfilment. Their ^zxA spurs, awakens, 
and delivers. The man who knows not of his want, whose 
dead insensibility to greater things may yield what the 
world calls peace, lacks forever that food which hunger 
stirs the hungry to possess, and that power which the effort 
for possession brings. Jesus here also speaks not of those 
who lack equipment, but of those who have it. Here also, 
with admirable and divine insight, He describes in the 
terms of want the proper wealth of all intellectual or spir- 
itual emprise. 

Is there the failure of sagacity when He comes to speak 
of this earth's getting and holding and keeping ? Rather 
does the light shine clearer. Others have argued from 
things of time to the stable and the eternal ; Jesus, with 
prof ounder wisdom, argues from the heavenly to the earthly. 
All He says now leads out of what He has said before, and 
here also He speaks not against, but in vindication of, the 
Universe. " Be not anxious, saying, What shall we eat ? 
or. What shall we drink ? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ? For your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things. But seek ye first His Kingdom 
and His Righteousness and all these things shall be added 
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unto you." Here also, ultimately and essentially, there 
is no problem of success which is not also a problem of 
worth, no question of having which is not first a question 
of being. Jesus does not declare that there are to be no 
anxieties of soul. Gethsemane is not so far away. But 
these anxieties are not to be for the things of eating and of 
drinking and of wearing, but for their deserving ; for those 
qualities of life for which the sons of God in time shall 
ever be reasonably anxious ; for character y the condition and 
warrant of all possessions, whether temporal or spiritual. 
Thus, the Christ's heart not unsettled or embarrassed, the 
Christ's mind not bewildered or confused, by the perversi- 
ties of fear which dog the judgments of the sinful, read 
the Universe not through its apparent disorders, but by its 
inclusive and essential law. This law (as we have seen), 
written through and upon the ages of all vegetable, ani- 
mate, and conscious life, tells us that the most worth-living 
live ; that the fittest by right of their fitness, which means 
service to the whole, gain place and power and permanence 
on earth. With each life, the abundance of what it has is 
put in the measure of what it is. All getting and all tri- 
umph are by capacity alone. The prevailing are the 
deserving. 

Such is the earth's law revealed as the rule of Fatherhood 
on things below. Before its applications to things beyond 
shall Jesus flinch and falter ? As bravely and as clearly 
He reads it on. Worth, in the social theatre, and in mat- 
ters commercial and industrial, is to hold its ancient place, 
will hold it not the less but the more securely, exists but 
the more essentially and supremely, as the condition and 
warrant of survival and success. Here also triumphs are 
by capacity and rewards go by fitness. " Be not anxious 
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saying what shall we eat and what shall we drink and where* 
withal shall we be clothed." Why ? Because this search 
(as we have found) is external and superficial. Here is the 
problem, not in itsnearer, but in its remoter aspects. What 
matters it if we have all the world's gold and the earth's 
abundance if we be indolent, or improvident, or so commer- 
cially unsocial that we will not buy or sell, and by buying 
and selling get added wealth, ridding ourselves of what we 
do not want for what we want the more ? Pour into the 
fooPs lap all the gold of Croesus and title-deeds for all the 
lands of Alexander and you will not unmake the fool; 
Come by him as he sits, to-morrow, idle in the market- 
place, and you will find that the foolishness by which he is 
a fool has made him poor. His wealth has gone to the 
wealth-worthy, where wealth has gone since time began, 
and where wealth will keep on going as much by God's law 
as by man's device. Wealth (by which is meant not opu- 
lence, necessarily, but competence) — ^wealth to the wealth- 
worthy: therefore, says Jesus, "be the wealth-worthy." 
He opens, however, no prospect of industrial indolence, 
no vision of imperturbable and indifferent hours. " Seek 
ye," says Jesus Christ; seek indeed, toil, strive, and, if 
need be, die ; but first, in your seeking, look to God's King- 
dom and God's Righteousness. For thus only shall you be 
among the wealth-worthy of the world — ^wealth-worthy not 
by idle pieties, and vain sentiments, and that morbid relig- 
ionism which would make faith a charter that exempts from 
work, and grace a heaven-sent curse that relieves from 
hardship, but as knowing what are the Kingdom and Right- 
eousness of God — a Kingdom in which, from angel to 
moneron, outward station goes by inward stature ; a Right- 
eousness, according to whose righteous and loving ordinance, 
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fitness wears reward as the flower bears fruit ; wealth-worthy 
as knowing the divineness of patience, the dignity of labor, 
the joy of industry, the glory of enduring* 

But, say you, does Jesus, therefore, speak of the secular 
virtues — ^are these the qualities of one whose thoughts are 
upon the Kingdom and Righteousness of God ? Yes, and 
no. Yes, because He certainly does not exclude them. 
Yes, because He as certainly includes them as contributing 
to the character He loves, not hinting anywhere thajt a 
man's improvidence, in the eternal scale of things, can be 
offset by charities, or a man's laziness by many prayers. 
And yet, no ; because Jesus admits no such distinction in 
His thought. Virtues to Jesus are not secular and religious, 
sacred and profane. All are sacred and religious. All are 
spiritual because they are a spirit's deeds. A human spirit 
can no more wear a secular virtue— the very term witnesses 
the contradiction — than it can contract a crjrstal habit or 
speak by a vegetable language. All that the soul does, by 
the very fact that it is the soul's doing, takes the soul's 
character from its shaping hand, and cannot be the world's. 
Therefore, of necessity, all labor, all providence and thrift, 
all sagacity, all foresight, patience, industry, honesty, 
are spiritual as from man, and are potentially religious 
as part of man's proper service to His Father. So the 
Christ seems to judge. So the Apostle argues, saying 
indeed that "Christ is God's "and "Ye are Christ's," 
but first saying "All things are yours," and maintaining, 
also, that even in eating and in drinking we may be the 
Lord's. So by what men call the common qualities of 
character the world is to become religiously deserving. 
Therefore to Christ the wealth-worthy are of no smaller 
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Stature ; those who seek the Kingdom and Righteousness of 
God are by no means a peculiar and favored company, who, 
standing as the industrially elect, are to gain the economic 
heaven by the mere saying of " Lord, Lord." These rather 
are they who are doing their Father's economic will, seek- 
ing to gain fitness as the condition of success, and capacity 
as the earnest of opportunity, confident in the great de- 
pendable assurances of hourly common sense and of every- 
day experience, that just as heaven has its place for the 
heavenly, so for the work-fitted the world has work and for 
the rule-empowered the time has crowns. 

But, in fact, varying altitudes lie in our range of virtues. 
Therefore Jesus takes His standpoint at the highest, speaks 
in heavenly terms of earthlier qualities, includes all within 
His grasp of thought and love — includes all, remember, not 
as its own, but as its God's. His are alike the Kingdom 
and the Righteousness. To the mind of Jesus the religiously 
deserving are seen rather as the deservingly religious. 
" All things are yours, for ye are Christ's and Christ is 
God's." For Him and unto Him are sagacity, frugality, 
and diligence. The Father's economic will shall be done 
not merely as the world's way, or as the child's whim, but 
as the Father's will. The filial heart, because conscious, 
is to answer consciously. In obedience must loyalty be 
written. The getting of bread and the handling of money, 
the pricing of goods, and the paying of debts shall be part 
of the world's psalm. Men shall pray and praise by bar- 
gains. Nothing shall be common or unclean. 

Religion, moreover (man's life lived consciously for 
God), is thus not gotten by the adding of virtue to virtue, 
by the mere putting of courage to wisdom, of patience to 
thrift, of power to courtesy. The obedient character is not 
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made by the genius of conformity. Such a stracture is but 
a stack of wooden blocks, stable only by its own dead weight 
or by grace of some kindly covert. Religion is that organic 
and pervasive bond, that living and knitting spirit which 
holds virtue to virtue in a human life as the fluids of the 
soil build up the oak in strength, and maturity, and majesty. 
Religion is not the sum of certain moral items. It moves, 
rather, in character as the informing and constructive im- 
pulse of the whole, starting (it may be) where there are 
hardly qualities enough to add ; starting, however, at the 
first — or later, at the deepest (which in moral life is always 
the way to the beginning) — and moving up and forth and on 
like the soul's Messiah, saying to our halt inclinings '' leap 
and run," to our blind eyes "see," and to our leprosy 
-* be clean." By its power only do our virtues become 
wholesome and our excellencies strong : inasmuch as Right 
may be followed and the Kingdom sought with self as end, 
for the wherewithal of eating and drinking and clothing — 
for the self's rule which is its ruin, and for the self's para- 
dise which is its hell. There can thus be no seeking of the 
Kingdom and the Righteousness of God which is not the 
seeking of the Kingdom and the Righteousness as God's. 
The sonship for which Jesus stands is ever, first, no obe- 
dience merely, no mere bending of will to Will, but the full 
answering of the begotten to his Father, of love to Love ; 
man by the heart's committal being wise and frugal and 
honest and hard-working as unto God. To such an one shall 
" these things " be " added." 

But do we not put here in jeopardy that argument for the 
Christ's wisdom which we had gained ? Does not Jesus 
here fail in the reading and interpreting of simple fact ? 
Does such a definition of the wealth-worthy, which puts 
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religion as first and most essential of its qualities, square 
with what the world offers ? Is experience on His side ? 

Shall we treat it, then, as mere coincidence that the most 
religious race of history, in spite of its present-day short- 
comings, is the only people on the earth which has no paupers 
and no prostitutes ? Shall we forget that the great mass 
of the average happiness-evoking fortunes of history have 
been made in the fear of God ? Shall we forget that the 
great multitude of present-day competencies — the ordinary^ 
fair, home-making incomes of our time — are gathered by 
honest men, and most of them as unto God ? Still (even if 
all this be not too large a claim) we are far indeed from the 
ideal. But always to the student mind a careful analysis 
will show the promise of right direction in results already 
won. There are fortunes gained by chance and crime, there 
are instances of honest pauperism and worthy need ; but the 
world goes on divinely confident in the justice of its order, 
millions upon millions every hour fit and gird themselves 
in expectation of employment, honesty still is the assump. 
tion of commerce, and credit a reasonable and dependable 
element in trade. Socially we find that we can no more do 
business without the great essential elements of right char- 
acter than we can do business without money, that those 
who give to the common life of our communities the con- 
straint of a debt-paying conscience are the first among their 
benefactors. The Kingdom and Righteousness of God 
sought in a people's experience — though sought unworthily 
and but incompletely — are the ultimate securities of their 
economic and social order. 

These facts we will remember; but we shall look also to 
that other side, to that other record forever dark and also un* 
forgettable, of breaches and exceptions to the rule and law ; 
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facts which seem to mock this order of the world in which 
the world believes. That faith, the more enlightened are we 
to understand its contradictions, is imperilled as it never 
was before. Never has conscience found the facts of life 
so hard. Social processes of advance are seen to be harder 
than the blind, grinding processes of the unconscious earth. 
There the struggle for survival and success, because merci- 
lessly fair, was merciful. Here, with pretensions at being 
fair, the qualities of mercy fail. Now the deserving are 
not always the prevailing; and the undeserving, though 
exceptions in the company of those that prosper, are iiot 
gone so soon as the Psalmist said. Here lies our final 
problem, and as difficulties may be our entrances to power, 
and problems the oracles of truth, so this way lies the full 
significance of that prophecy of the Christ on which we 
have thought to-day. There are terms in this social judg- 
ment of our Lord which may yield a larger and more intel- 
ligible meaning than we have thus far found. 

Let us remember that we stand now no longer among 
brute forces and unthinking forms, where Nature is freely 
Nature's self, and the laws of Nature are undeflected by 
powers above. We are henceforth in the presence of con- 
scious lives and individual wills — lives, each one of which 
is a law unto itself ; wills, each one of which takes into its 
own hand the forming of its world, turning the earth's 
forces and the store of other lives to its own self-centred 
and individual account. For the man stands face to face 
and in company with men. As the environment of the 
brute form was the brutish earth, so the environment of the 
conscious mind is made up of other minds, conscious like 
itself, and, like itself, with personal aptitudes and personal 
ambitions. The brute form could move with precision to 
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its goal} girt round (as the home and background of its 
movement) by the law-loving and order-keeping earth. 

So the individual consciousness must feel the stay and 
succor of its social home. Man^ as one, can no more grow 
against man, as many, than the tree can grow against the 
earth and air and sun. The single soul must feel the com- 
forting, welcoming, and befriending of that mind-and-heart 
environment which we call the Brotherhood. Therefore all 
the laws of Jesus are social laws ; so the gospel of Jesus is 
a gospel of the Kingdom, and the perfectness or salvation 
which He offers is to be realized through, and only through, 
an instituted fellowship which He calls the Church. The 
method of spiritual rescue holds its significance through 
all the spirit's world, keeps its value for the soul under all 
the conditions of its existence and its work. Because the 
human spirit must maintain itself under the conditions and 
in the relations of society, of politics, and of commerce, it 
must upon all these lay the principle of its own develop- 
ment, and, within them all, preserve and enrich its life 
according to that life's law. Therefore in matters social, 
political, and industrial there can be at last no full and 
perfect rescue of the individual except in company with 
other men. Together must the many and the one be saved. 

The rejection of this principle in any department of the 
soul's activity means not only the failure of the work, but 
the failure of the man in work. From such conditions the 
soul must withdraw or die. The policies, for example, 
which make for individualism in business, mean not only 
the degradation of industry, but the degradation of indus- 
trial character. The soul must impose its law upon its 
practical relations, must bring its encompassing conditions 
into harmony with its will, or perish in the loss of all that 
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makes moral kinship between itself and the Eternal. I 
can give no better illustration of this contention than one 
which may be found in a paper on *' The State in Relation 
to Industrial Action," by Prof. Henry C. Adams, of the 
University of Michigan. "Ten manufacturers compete 
with each other to supply the market with cottons. Assume 
that nine of them, recognizing the rights of childhood, 
would gladly exclude from their employ all but adult labor. 
But the tenth man has no moral sense. His business is 
conducted solely with a view to large sales and a broad 
market. As child labor is actually cheaper than adult 
labor he gives it a decided preference. What is the result ? 
Since his goods come into competition with the goods of 
the other manufacturers, and since we who buy goods only 
ask respecting quality and price, the nine men whose moral 
instincts we commend, will be obliged, if they would main- 
tain themselves in business, to adopt the methods of the 
tenth man whose moral character we condemn. Thus the 
moral tone of business is brought down to the level of the 
worst man who can maintain himself in it." Of such 
examples the actual ways bristle with their instances. So, 
every hour, the soul perishes in its world. Man the indi- 
vidual can grow righteously against the right-loving habit 
of his fellows (men being the environment of a man) only 
in the sense that the hand can war against the body. 

Therefore it is that Jesus does not make the law of the 
wealth- worthy and the prophecy of His reward as mere law 
and prophecy for the single life. In so far as each is indi- 
vidually accepted, the law and the prophecy are, at times, 
fulfilled. But of such fulfilment, by which the one shall 
be righteous without the many, and the member be through- 
out different from the body, Christ has little thought. 
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" Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." Hopeless, 
indeed, He is not. The more hopeful is He because in 
league with fact ; knowing that as the one acts upon the 
many, so the many act and react upon the one, being for- 
ever about the one as the mothering continent of its growth, 
the enfolding and enabling matrix of its reason and its con- 
science. So His word here also, let us mark, is a social 
word. He speaks of the wealth-worthy, putting first, how- 
ever, in the sequence of their search not the Righteousness, 
but the Kingdom of His Father ; holding thought and impulse 
and all striving to the conception not of individual bliss indi- 
vidually deserved and individually enjoyed, but of a com- 
mon welfare, sought commonly ; not a heavenly order won 
as an aggregate of individual heavens, won without thought 
or in despite of others, and therefore by each with self as 
centre — ^and therefore not heavenly at all — ^but an order 
made heavenly by its heavenly breadth of motive and of 
effort, a family and household of hearts confederate in 
their brotherly and united keeping of the law of aM for the 
sake of all. 

By what outward forms or literal policies these things 
shall be, we know not. We know not of the hour of their 
coming. But that in some time and in some way they will 
come the world has faith, and ever the more deeply, as it 
feels the spiritual mastery of Jesus. His message to the 
individual seemed once as preposterous as His critics now 
conceive the social message which we read, but individually 
the world and ourselves have found his conscious rightness 
to be justified — justified so clearly that His thought of the 
personal man and of that man's deliverance is axiomatic in 
the moral problem of each heart. This is our confidence 
that His social gospel will be found as true. That Brother- 
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hood which has had already its political expression must 
have at last its commercial and industrial recognition. 

Until His Kingdom come, the wealth-worthy shall be often 
on the cross. Now is that struggle of the one against the 
many in which the one must perish — must often choose to 
fail rather of its bread than of its life. But in their lift- 
ing up they draw and lift the world ; and, to the world's 
heart thus held the nearer, they speak a message of Father- 
hood, a secret of Brotherhood, which, in the world's breast, 
brings a torturing charge that, growing ever deeper and 
sharper because the more divine, it shall one day confess 
tmto itself. Its reason shall be calmed, its agony done 
away; "sitting clothed and in its right mind,** it shall 
remember that this is no madman's house but its Father's 
Home, waiting the brother-life and the brother-faith and 
all brotherly emprise to make it heaven indeed, because 
heavenly with right. The battle, thus, at its deepest and 
its hardest has been won. The message has been brought, 
the secret uttered. The Christ, who has watched through 
many a madness of the soul, who has waited so long and so 
victoriously for you and me, can watch as long and shall 
wait the more victoriously for the world, imtil, from the 
fevered and common mind, " the loathsome mask has 
fallen," and " the man remains " : 

" Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 
Whose nature is its own divine control, 
Where all things flow to all as rivers to the sea ! " 
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FOR THE EASTER FAITH. 

'* Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, how say 
some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead ? But if 
there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen. And 
if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is 
also vain.*'— I Corinthians^ zv. 12, 13, 14. 

I WOULD ask you to remember that these are the sober 
and authentic words of a veritable man. Every document 
within the limits of our Bible which could be called a 
forgery has been classed as such by the exponents of unbe- 
lief. But the Epistles to the Corinthian Church are 
admitted to be the genuine work of the Apostle Paul by 
all the responsible scholarship and by all the respectable 
criticism of our time. They are the work of St. Paul in 
the same sense that ** In Memoriam " is the work of Tenny- 
son and that " Strafford " is the work of Browning. It is 
for this reason that I have called them the real words of a 
real man ; and it is for this reason that I ask you to mark 
them well, as they come tersely and clearly from the Apos- 
tle's mind. " If there be no resurrection from the dead, 
then is Christ not risen. And if Christ be not risen, then is 
our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain." I will 
ask you to note also the purpose of these words. In the 
Church at Corinth there have been some who maintained 
that there is no resurrection of the dead. In order that St. 
Paul may meet the opinion which they advance, he casts 
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about him for a common ground upon which he and they 
may stand. From an opinion which they share in com- 
mon he wishes to advance to a conviction to which his 
opponents have not as yet assented. Now it is worthy of 
your careful consideration that he finds this accepted prem- 
ise, this common ground of opinion and agreement, in the 
fact of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

The significance of this consideration can hardly be over- 
estimated. When St. Paul deals with faith in the Resurrec- 
tion of the Christ as a general opinion in which he and his 
antagonists are at one, you see he brings us face to face 
with that Resurrection as a primary article in the common 
Christian tradition of his time. His time was bound by 
living links to the time of Christ. Between the crucifixion 
of the Lord and these authenticated words of the Apostle 
there lies an interval of but twenty-seven years. Men were 
living then who had followed the whole course of the 
Christian Church from its proclamation by the Baptist at 
the river Jordan ; some, indeed, as we are told in this same 
epistle, who had themselves seen the risen Christ. Thus 
we may be sure that the Christianity of these epistles is the 
Christianity of that Day of Pentecost when the Apostles 
first took up their preaching of the Kingdom. The truth 
which St. Paul assumes is a truth which had, necessarily, to 
meet at once the test of positive knowledge and of personal 
experience. There has been therefore no chance for dog- 
matic developments, for mythical accretions. That which 
appears as the common conviction of the Christian Church 
but twenty-seven years after the death of its Founder was, 
we may reasonably say, the conviction of that Church from 
the first moment of her birth. Nor is this the conclusion 
of an over-zealous apologist. It is the opinion of those 
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critics who have been most strenuous in their rejection of 
Christianity as a supernatural religion. The greatest criti- 
cal genius * whom Germany has produced does not hesitate 
to declare that history requires faith in the fact of the 
Resurrection as the prerequisite of all that follows. The 
scholarship of our own time, anti-Christian as well as 
Christian, has made impossible forever those grosser theo- 
ries of fraud which played so important a part in the older 
literature of unbelief. The letters of St. Paul, which are 
admitted as authentic, have made it entirely clear, first, that 
faith in the Resurrection of Jesus was a primary conviction 
of the earliest Christian disciples, and, secondly, that on 
the basis of that faith the Christian Church was organized 
for the evangelization of the world. The respectable skep- 
ticism of to-day is in frank and cordial agreement with the 
representatives of the Christian Church in their conviction 
that the Resurrection of Jesus Christ was no legendary addi- 
tion to the creed, and that the men who first preached that 
Resurrection and who died for the truth of their preaching 
were deeply and thoroughly sincere. 

What then, to-day, is the skeptical position ? Broadly 
speaking, that position may be outlined as follows : The 
conviction of the early disciples that their Master had risen 
from the dead, came, we are told, not as the result of any 
wilful intention to deceive, but as the result of mental hallu- 
cinations. The Christian disciples were, therefore, not 
deceivers simply because they were themselves deceived. 
Soon after the crucifixion of Jesus Christ they began to see 
visions of their departed Leader, and as their uncritical 
minds were not able to distinguish between the imaginative 

♦ F. C. Baur, quoted by Philip Schaff, D.D., " The History of the 
Christian Church/' vol. !., p. 184. 
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and the real, they easily accepted these visions as the actual 
manifestations of their Lord. Such is the theory which is 
now proposed as the most credible '' explanation " of those 
gracious facts and truths which nerve our hands and lighten 
our hearts on every Easter Day. 

I have asked you to think about this theory not because I 
would give too serious a weight to the doubts which men 
have had, but because I would have you know the joy of 
this Easter season not as a conventional inheritance of 
other ages, but as an intelligent enthusiasm and as an 
assured conviction. For the theory I have brought before 
you is, after all, not limited to the ntunber of the anti- 
Christian critics. It is a theory which has suggested itself 
to many minds which are not so ready, nor perhaps so fully 
able, to express what they are thinking. I have asked you 
to judge of it because I have the fullest confidence in the 
answer to it which the Church has made, and because it is 
sincerely my conviction that the deepest and fullest and 
freest faith must ever spring, not from the shirking of any 
difficulties which our religion may apparently involve, but 
from the careful analysis of those conclusions which skep- 
ticism has offered to our minds. As I have said to you 
before, if men would take honest and reverent care to read 
what Christianity has to answer to those who dispute the 
truths we love, instead of beating a confused retreat in the 
face of every spectral doubt that meets, them in the way, 
they might, I think, take up the burdens of duty with lighter 
hearts and accept with freer and more coiuageous minds the 
inestimable privileges of faith. For, after all, there are no 
difficulties like the difficulties of unbelief. 

In dealing, however, with this ''explanation" of the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, I would not have you to under- 
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Stand that the criticism which I shall suggest is in any way 
complete. There is much more to be said. My purpose 
shall be only to bring before you a few considerations which 
may help you in your future thought and may quicken in 
your minds a larger interest in the Christian argument. For 
your most helpful thoughts must ever be not those which 
some other man shall hand on to you, but those which you 
have won from out the warfares of your own spirit and 
through the labors of your own mind. The Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, as well as all the primary articles of the 
Church's faith, must become to you not a truth only or /54<? 
truth only, but your truth. 

First of all, then, when we are told by the advocates of 
the "vision theory" that the appearances which came to 
the Apostles were due to the feverish expectancy with which 
they awaited the Resurrection of the Lord, it is well for us, 
at the very start, to bear in mind the record which has been 
preserved to us. The story of the last days of Jesus, up to 
the time of His death upon the cross, is one of the passages 
of the gospel narrative in which criticism has given us the 
largest confidence. Not only is the record of the passion 
almost unmarked by any narration of those miraculous inci- 
dents which are such an offence to certain classes of minds 
to-day, but the whole story of those last, sad, sorrow-bur- 
dened hours thrills with the spirit of reality, seems to move 
under the very breath of truth. And yet what does this 
story tell us of the Apostles ? Do they act like men who 
think their Lord will pass victorious through death ? Are 
they confident of the issue ? Do they anticipate the 
Resurrection ? We read that they forsook Him and fled ; 
we read that only two of them followed Him to His trial, 
that one of these denied Him ; that when He suffered upon 
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the cross, only a few women and St. John were near. And 
we see clearly enough the cause. As they tell us again and 
again, they did not understand His mission and His claims. 
They could not regard Him save as the Messiah of the Jews, 
a hidden but eventual Prince, who one day should take the 
sceptre and break the power of Rome. When He was 
betrayed, this dream for them was shattered. As He suffers, 
they feel that He is greater far than man, but they do not 
understand Him. All seems lost. The world is emptied 
of its dearest presence. The hopes they builded are thrown 
down with Him. They look on from afar — dazed, sad- 
dened, perplexed ; and fearful of the Jews. They love Him 
in their own small way, but they do not trust Him. They 
are afraid to become involved with Him. In the darkness 
they skulk away, and Peter brings oaths to offset a Galilean 
dialect and to prove that he never knew Him. Yet these 
are the men who, a few days afterward, are found fac- 
ing the authorities and suffering the imprisonments of this 
same city. I ask you to mark, now, their bearing and their 
zeal, and to hear their words as they witness boldly for the 
Christ. Everything is clear before them now. They have 
a work to do, and that work is the conquest of the world for 
this same suffering and dying Christ, whom they now pro- 
claim to be the Lord of life. And they did their work; 
or, rather, they did their part so well that if those who suc- 
ceeded them had always done as much, the conquest of this 
world would be complete to-day. The men who went skulk- 
ing into the darkness, hiding their names and their lives in 
the crowd, are now facing this crowd with their lives in 
their hands, and upon their lips a note of courage so clear 
and full and true that its reverberation is sounding still 
upon the portals of our hearts. What produced the change ? 
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What turned their sorrow into joy, their perplexity into cer- 
tainty, their bewildered hopelessness into free and coura- 
geous faith ? Every fact which has come down to us seems 
to make it clear that the feverish expectancy from which 
visions spring had been altogether lacking. 

" All of the gospels," as has been observed, " testify to 
the depressed, unexpectant mood of the disciples at this 
period. Matthew states that on the occasion of Christ's 
meeting with his followers in Galilee, *some doubted.' 
Mark relates that when the disciples heard from Mary of 
Magdala that Jesus was alive and had been seen of her, 
* they believed not.' Luke tells us that the reports of the 
women seemed to the disciples as * idle tales.' In place 
of general statements John gives an example of the credul- 
ity of the disciples in the case of Thomas. The women, 
too, appear not less unexpectant than the eleven. They 
set out toward the sepulchre in the morning of the first 
day of the week, with the intention of embalming the 
dead body of Jesus. Unexpectant of the resurrection, the 
company of believers appear also in the records equally 
skeptical as to the reality of the appearances of the risen 
Lord. The disciples doubt now the substantiality, now the 
identity of the person who appears to them." * That the 
disciples should have first thought they were seeing visions, 
and then should have come in the light of fuller knowledge 
to revise their first impressions, makes it quite clear to us, 
I think, that they were not so uncritical as has been sup- 
posed, and that their testimony is not so unworthy of 
regard. 

Moreover, the clear-headed and vigorous activities of the 
Apostolic Church are not the effects which naturally spring 

* ** Apologetics," p. 390. By Alexander Bglmain Bruce, D.D. 
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from visionary minds. If you will read the opening chap- 
ters of the Acts of the Apostles, you will find the story of 
a Church which, by its interest in the questions of organi- 
zation, and by its clear conception of the religious life, not 
as a selfish ecstasy, but as a positive experience in behalf of 
others, clears itself at once from that suspicion of dreamy- 
mindedness which has been charged upon it. 

When we come to an analysis of these appearances of 
Christ, we find that they do not exhibit the characteristics 
which accompany the mere products of the expectant heart. 
They do not seem to spring from the feelings of the Apos- 
tles, because they stand over and above the Apostles and 
correct their feelings. The appearance to Mary in the gar- 
den is not the result of her desires because Christ refuses 
her desires and restrains the impulse of her mind. As she 
falls worshipping before Him, He who offers His hands and 
His side to Thomas, commands her, " Touch me not." 
The Christ of the Resurrection is not the creature of the 
enthusiasm of the disciples, for upon that enthusiasm He 
brings discipline to bear, imposing patience, telling them 
to await the coming of the Spirit, giving them plans to fol- 
low and a work to do. He stands above His followers at 
the same moral height which He filled before, not receiving 
from them, but giving to them.* His appearances bring, 
ever, certain original elements of truth which they could 
not have had if they had been formed merely out of the 
pieced fabric of reminiscence. Yet, more striking still, 
these original elements of revelation which Jesus brings 
show Him to us ever as the fuller image of the same Christ, 
in the rounded and consistent story of the same Lord. 

♦See "The Revelation of the Risen Lord/* By the Rt. Rev. 
Brooke Foss Westcott,X).D. 
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Nor is this all. It is the characteristic of visionary 
minds that the supposed appearances increase with the 
increase of emotional excitement, whereas, in the case of 
the Apostolic Church, the fullest zeal comes after the 
appearances have ended. It is also true that the peculiar 
nervous excitement which precedes hallucination always 
ends when the visions cease, and the subjects of this excite- 
ment become listless and apathetic as the result of an 
inevitable reaction. But, as I have pointed out, the cour- 
age and the enthusiasm of the Apostles are at their highest 
level after the Lord is withdrawn from them in bodily form, 
into the heaven of heavens. Nor do these appearances of 
Jesus extend themselves — as visions are apt to do — over an 
unlimited range of time, becoming feebler and feebler in 
their significance. They, rather, continue but for a short 
and definite period, following each other in a natural 
sequence, and finding, in the Ascension of Jesus, their 
logical conclusion. 

It is also to be borne in mind that the appearances of 
Jesus met the test of numbers. He came not merely in 
quiet hours to solitary souls. He came also to men in 
crowds, on one occasion to five hundred at once, as St. Paul 
has told us in that authenticated letter from which I quoted 
at the first. But hallucinations do not meet such tests as 
this.* For my part, I think there is not one accepted law 
of visionary or unreal appearances which is not violated in 
the recorded appearances of Jesus. I think, then, that 
they were real appearances, and that they were real appear- 
ances seems to me to be involved in the very existence of 

* I wish here to acknowledge my special indebtedness to an analy- 
sis of the ** vision hypothesis " to be found in ** The Resurrection of 
Our Lord," by the late William Milligan, D.D. 
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Christianity as a religion. This religion failed, according 
to the external standards of human judgment — ^failed ou 
Good Friday in the death of Jesus and the scattering of His 
followers. Why those followers turned again and gained 
not only the return of faith but the reinforcement of faith 
from the very tomb which had closed above the wreckage of 
their hopes and of their dreams, is a question to which they 
themselves have given the one intelligible and credible 
reply. The naive freshness, the consummate artlessness of 
their story as they have brought it forth to us, is to me, 
when I consider the nature and methods of their age's law 
and science, the most satisfactory evidence I could have of 
the truth of what they say. We are dealing with an histor- 
ical problem, and the best evidence to us must ever be the 
best evidence which that particular age and those particular 
conditions were capable of producing. What they saw 
upon that first Easter morning and during those strange 
forty days thereafter is not supported by legal aflSdavits or 
by scientific attestation. And the more you know of the 
legal and scientific methods of that time, the more grateful 
you will be that the evidence which they bring to us is, at 
last, just that evidence which is best in every age — the evi- 
dence of fresh and ui^poiled minds, and of pure and coura- 
geous hearts. 

One final thought remains. On Good Friday the Lord is 
laid away, sealed within the rich man's tomb. On the 
third day they are telling the story of His Resurrection, and 
when fifty days have past, they begin on Pentecost their 
' public ministry for the outward settling and shaping of the 
Church. They begin this work, let us remember, at Jeru- 
salem, before the very crowds who railed upon their Lord, 
and in the face of the very priests who hounded Him to 
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death. They dared to do it* Why did they dare to do it ? 
They dared to do it, and they could do it, because they 
knew, and their opponents knew, that an empty tomb within 
the garden of Joseph of Arimathea was the attestation of 
the truth which they proclaimed. This is a fact in the face 
of which skepticism must fold its hands in impotent con- 
fusion. The body of Jesus was not in the possession of His 
friends because this would leave unexplained their own faith 
that Christ was the conqueror of death — ^a faith the sincer- 
ity of which is attested by every shred of evidence which 
we possess, and, as I have already explained, by the admis- 
sion of every reputable living scholar, whether Christian or 
anti-Christian. Even at the first such a supposition had 
little serious weight. The idle story of the soldiers that 
while they slept the Apostles stole away the body of Jesus 
was soon discredited not merely because all our experience 
of human nature is against the supposition that the Apostles 
would suffer and die for what they knew to be false, but 
because of its own intrinsic improbability. The testimony 
of the soldiers to an occurrence which on their own allega- 
tion took place while they were asleep (and therefore while 
they were unable to note anything at all) has no value for the 
critic to-day save as an indication of the straits into which 
were thrown the antagonists of the Gospel in their effort to 
account for its success. That St, Matthew himself should 
have recorded the story shows, perhaps, how little he 
dreaded its acceptance among those familiar with the facts. 
The body of Jesus was not in the hands of 1^\^ friends. It 
was not in the hands of His enemies^ or their production of 
it would have made unnecessary their methods of persecu- 
tion, and would have ended forever the career of the Chris- 
tian Church. The open door of that tomb which at Pente- 
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cost Stood at St. Peter's back, spoke to his hearers then 
and speaks to us to-day with an eloquence so serious and 
so significant that the attitude of faith becomes the one 
reasonable attitude ta the mind which knows the hunger 
for truth and to the heart which knows the hunger for 
life — ^in a world where error and death are very near and 
very strong. 

Here, dear friends, at last, is the argument which moves 
all powerfully with us to-day. A philosophy which is 
deeper than any thinking and an argument which is truer 
than any argumentation have knit this Resurrection-hope 
within the sure and imperishable habits of the soul. Our 
share within the immortal world is to us indeed no vague 
desire, no wistful and halting prophecy of the heart. It 
comes to us through the ordered scenes of time, in the 
definite witness of history, as we move backward through 
the years and catch again on that first Easter morning the 
message of the risen King. To us — to all who will receive 
it — ^this hope, this truth, is definitely given. But its larger 
and clearer power is at last not that this truth is made for 
us, but that we were made for it. It is very well to listen 
to those who tell us that men are longing for immortality. 
But it is even better to remember that man's intensest long* 
ing is for the assurance of immortality. This is what gave 
to the Faith of Christ and what gives to that Faith to-day its 
deeper and more perpetual triumphs. Its hope was not 
only made for us, but we were made for it. Had these 
hungers for life not been very real, the truths of Christ 
might have been just as true, yet they would not have been 
victorious truths. But the Father who brought the truth 
had also made the soul. He knew that for just this seed 
there was a soil within the heart which He Himself had 
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Strewn over barren wastes of sorrow and regret. Tears, 
these human tears, have made it rich, and these human 
cares have furrowed it. And as the Son of Man goes forth, 
the yearning earth takes hold upon the seed He casts, and 
hope springs up, and the fruits of it are love and joy. 

12 
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•* Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself." — 5/. Z«^^, 
xxiv. 39. 

Out of death and forth from the open tomb our Lord 
had brought into the new life of the immortal world the 
marks of the human past. The method of His return was 
not a recreation, but a resurrection. The new life does not 
spurn, it preserves the old. The cross was not the casting 
away but the redemption of the flesh. The body is not 
despised ; it is transfigured. 

His words, therefore, are not merely an appeal for the 
reality of the risen body, but a statement also of the con- 
tinuity of His present life with the life which they had 
known and loved. He appeals to this body not only because 
it is real, but because it is the same. Its evidences bind 
the day of suffering with the day of light, their memories 
with their future faith, the familiar interests of their earthly 
past, the sweet companionship of waiting and working and 
dreaming, with the strange new world where, henceforth, 
their Master is to lead and rule. For the nail-prints are in 
His hands and His feet. These are the signs of His iden- 
tity. Sharing still the marks of the world which He has 
loved, keeping still for the unending life the signs of His 
human nearness and His brotherly compassion, bearing still 
upon His heart the conditions and the limitations of their 
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earth and their toil and their pain, made His and to be kept 
as His forever, it is their same Christ who has been raised 
in power. ^' Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I 
myself." 

The Lord who on that Easter morning rose with His 
human nature from the experience of death, not abandon- 
ing but restoring the body of the past, has revealed the 
Resurrection in histoiy and in life as the method of the 
divine activity. God does not fail. God does not cast 
away. God does not forget. As Christ dealt with the law 
not to destroy but to fulfil, as He dealt with the individual 
life not to break the bruised reed or to quench the smoking 
flax, so, thenceforth. He deals with our world not merely 
by the flood, but by the Holy Ghost. He works not to end 
forever, but to save. For this, the Son of the Eternal has 
become the child of time. The Divine, in the person of 
the Incarnate One, laying hold upon the human as its Word, 
speaks actually, intimately, definitely, in the conditions of 
our earthly life. But the Divine has moved among us not 
over the forms we need, but through them ; not rejecting or 
wronging or destroying the limitations of our experience, 
but accepting them. Their significance is revealed, their 
possibilities are verified. Nor are these conditions surren* 
dered at the cross. It is there that they are the more inti- 
mately entered. There is more deeply proven their nature 
and their piupose. The union of eternity with time, of 
God with man, was not broken at the death of Jesus. 
There they are bound the more nearly to each other. For 
the victory of the divine compassion is the acceptance of 
the human shadow, the bearing upon its own heurt of the 
wound of the failing creature, the tasting of death ; not the 
rejection but the meeting and the wielding of our condi- 
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tions in the interest of life. The old is borne forth into the 
new. The divine Christ taking the flesh not only to die to 
it but to save it, not only to nail it to the cross but to raise 
it from the tomb, has made us to feel the bond of all sea- 
sons in the soul, has shown the marks of kinship between 
every past and every future, between even the immortal and 
the earthly. For there can be no divorce between our 
increasing and advancing eras. In the personal or social 
experience of men the new life, the new knowledge, the new 
labor, the awakened and risen spirit of achievement, is 
manifested not by the rejection but by the transfiguration 
of its elder forms. 

We have been told from many quarters that form does 
not continue, that it is only the purpose and the idea that 
gain persistence from age to age. The embodiments of 
spirit are evanescent; only spirit in itself continues, and 
is victorious. But as you mark the history of culture, or 
the development of institutions, you must note the near and 
the inevitable alliance of the thought with its expression. 
Forms are modified, are fitted the more closely and the 
more completely to the purpose borne by each, but forms 
are not abandoned. The form of a given thought is simply 
the instrument of its continuance. It preserves its mean- 
ing and its identity from hour to hour. It brings it clearly 
and helpfully into the converse and contacts of the world, 
there to win its place, to take its value in the common 
mind, to do its work. Let the word fail and the thought 
must fail, must drop from the ranks of our advancing inter- 
ests, and the world pass on unattending and unaided. The 
poet speaks from century to century dependent on the 
poem's form. The beauty in the sculptor's heart is not 
enslaved — is freed — ^by its expression, and the joy of its 
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escape from fonnlessness to form, from its restive coursings 
in the brain to the working liveiy of mass and weight and 
curve, marks half the beauty of his art. The more deeply 
the artistic product is dependent upon the personality of 
the creative spirit, the more nicely the expression bears 
and certifies the presence of a distinctive purpose, so much 
the more necessary the relation of the art-thought to the 
art-form. To speak of a conception being " imprisoned '* 
in a poem or in the marble becomes unpardonable just in 
proportion to the worth of the conception. That, rather, 
is its liberty, the more its liberty as it has a life of its own 
to live, a part to play, a work to do, the impact of its 
peculiar power and truth to place against the onrush of the 
Unbeautiful. Indeed, the history of the Universe appears 
in the advancing freedom of the Divine not from form but 
in form, its developing manifestation not in the rejection 
but in the acceptance of conditions. From the chaos of 
Uie elements to the elements in order, from and through the 
upbearing stages of the lower world to social man, from the 
peculiar people to the only Son, from the human life to oui 
human death, from the tomb of Joseph to the First-Begot- 
ten of the dead, the divine Love has moved ever in the 
increasing clearness of its motive, in the advancing freedom 
of its utterance. And that divine Word paused not at the 
article of human death. For that is the final limitation of 
the final form of Natiu*e. The creative impulse has meas- 
ured itself upon the cross against its supreme negation, 
death is taken up into itself as an element of life, and the 
risen Christ, glorious as the final child of the created order, 
wins for the Universe its highest function as the vestiture of 
God, stands for the self-freeing of the Divine into the highest 
and purest form of creaturely existence, into its perfect Word* 
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For this form of the risen Christ is not the hurried prod- 
uct of a moment, extemporized from the subject elements 
of earth. Stage by stage you may trace that form back 
through the moment of His death, and through His natal 
hour, through the long history of man, through the con- 
tributary processes of Nature in life and flower and dust, 
back into the faintest motion of the creative heart. Out 
of that motion came its earliest shaping, and, from era to 
era — each form in its essential use preserved and bettered in 
the next — there grew the more really and completely the 
divine countenance in the face of history, there spoke the 
more clearly the divine Spirit in the terms of life. The 
travail of the Universe at the cross of Jesus, witnessed in 
the darkening sky and the shuddering earth, was the birth 
of the divine Will into the spiritual consciousness of man, 
manifested in its beauty and its glory from the open tomb, 
as the creative impulse returns upon itself, and the Son of 
Man stands in the throne of God. " All power is given 
imto me in heaven and in earth." 

Two truths, therefore, may be traced in this advancing 
manifestation of the life of God. In the first place, this 
advancement proceeds not through the rejection of condi- 
tions, but through their acceptance. In the second place, 
the acceptance of new conditions has involved not the 
abandonment but the purification and transfiguration of the 
old. Every scientist who writes to-day declares that the 
physical universe has reached its final stage in man. But 
that stage is the carrying forward of a process which, while 
moving from simplicity to complexity of form, has pre- 
served from point to point the lower order in the higher. 
The dust stands up and is beautiful in the fields, the vege- 
table is preserved in the animal, the animal is preserved in 
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man, and the man, physical, intellectual, spiritual, in the 
Christ, the heir of all. " All things have been created 
unto Him; and in Him all things consist." The risen 
Jesus, in the glorified body of the flesh, bears forth into 
the higher order all the rounds and eras of the lower 
world, gathers up and transfigures not His immediate past 
alone, but all the past of earth, the essential quality and 
use of every condition and of eveiy form. " The earnest 
expectation of the creatiure waiteth for the manifestation 
of the Sons of God. For until now the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain." In Him the world and 
time, their worth, their meaning, their dignity, their use, 
their glory, are gathered up. Every stage of the creative 
process stands forth and shows itself in Christ, in that body 
glorified with which He meets us from the tomb. 

From the tomb, as not escaping aught; bearing the 
wounds in hands and feet as meeting and accepting all. 
So every stage was gained. So down the long reaches of 
life and purpose and advancing glory was every condition 
won — ^won never by despising the stage attained, won never 
by rejecting the form bestowed, won never by refusing the 
proper yoke, the essential burden, but from the atom to 
dust, and from dust to flower, and from flower to brute, and 
from brute to man, the form surpassed only by its perfect 
use, the higher found only from the highest level of the lower 
— at each stage the perfect, and the perfect only, dying into 
the freedom of the larger life. All that this earth has ever 
won, was won, therefore, by obedience ; won by the perfect 
service of the part attained. No leap, no shirking, stands 
in the age-long processes of our Nature's triumph. Life 
advances only by its utter truth to present burdens, condi- 
tions, forms: moves only with and through the ''well 
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done" on into the better: must drink, for triumph, the 
dregs of every cup : must bear ever into the new the marks of 
truth to the old, the signs of kinship with the accepted past, 
the wounds of elder duty ; as the Christ, risen in the Easter 
morning, bears ever forth into our waiting and wondering 
audience the life of all the earth with the symbols of its 
winning, the world's all-glorious fruit borne as from the 
world's cross. " Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I 
m)rself." 

However far, however near, these words may seem, dear 
friends, they bear a meaning and a truth for all. Ours is a 
practical life; but the practical life, if lived freely and 
broadly, must now and then be fed from the higher levels 
of feeling and reflection. 

So, real truth is ever near ; truth is ever plain as it touches 
life. It is worth while, therefore, for us to dwell this even- 
ing upon these revelations of our happy day. To learn 
that our duties are all the entrances to freedom and our 
burdens the wages of advance, to learn that the rejection 
of any God-appointed lot is the rejection of the larger 
world, to know that we can be great to-morrow only by 
being great to-day by this day's light and in this day's way 
— ^this is, to us, learning for life and for life's success. 
Many a time, moving onward up your height, a duty will 
face you in your path. You can go back, if you will ; can 
find, maybe, another path pointing onward and pointing 
upward, but no path like the first, no path that leads on — 
that can lead on — ^so far, for you, toward liberty and power. 
That duty marks that path as yours — ^yours for your soul's 
life. Accepting that form of the soul's art, that bond of 
the soul's progress, doing the duty which seems slavery at 
first, meeting the conditions of your own experience, you 
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shall wield all in the interest of freedom ; and, as the Lord 
took up the dying hour of man, so you, bearing on into 
your higher world, shall wear the wounds of the struggle as 
the signs of power, the marks of conflict as the symbols of 
your triumph. 

But not only is our progress won through the acceptance 
of conditions ; each added stage involves the use and glori- 
fying of the old. For the truth and value of a task die 
never with its hour. 

Every duty shall live on in you forever. The brand of 
its smiting or the wound di its acceptance, the mark of 
dishonor or of honor, shall last on. The cross borne out 
of love, borne for God or earth, must leave its nail-prints 
in the continuing and transfigured life. Your heart has 
brought the meaning <rf its years from point to point. If 
you have lived worthily, every day has been taken up, hon- 
ored for its marks of sacrifice, and transfigured in the stage 
succeeding. To you have come power and progress not by 
the refusal but by the acceptance of the hourly task, and 
those tasks, knitting their fabric of character from world to 
world, are also preserved and glorified in you, as the bond 
of all seasons in the soul. Hie cross stands ever at the 
gateway of the risen life, and that life shall wear its wounds 
as the divinest heritage of time to heaven. For our proper 
gloiy shall not be found above; oiu- proper glory, in the 
dearest victories of mind or heart or hand, shall move with 
us from this life to that ; found here in the human present, 
borne there out of time and pain and weakness which have 
not dismayed us, as that earthly accent to the period eternal 
which shall make the meed of God. 
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THE REVERENCE OF SCIENCE AND THE 
APPEAL OF THE RESURRECTION. 

** No man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, which 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him." — Stjohn^ i. i8. 

The editor of the English edition of the Review of 
Reviews has recently been writing of a revival in religion. 
As Mr. Stead is one of the most influential personalities in 
journalism, his judgment of popular tendencies is always 
worthy of regard. His words, usually representing the 
plain speech of a shrewd mind, are, in this instance, p€i- 
culiarly noteworthy. He writes with no over-elegance of 
diction, but with confidence, clearness, and force. 

" Religion," says he, *' seems as if it were once more 
going to have its innings. For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury at least, possibly half a century, a science that was 
nescience so far as the soul of man was concerned has been 
swaggering in the foretop of civilization. By certain per- 
sons, who certainly lacked nothing of confidence in their 
pretension to be the foremost leaders in the march of prog- 
ress, religion was discredited or ignored. The intolerance 
of the bigot of the Churches was succeeded by the even 
more detestable superciliousness of the Brahmin of science. 
Deafened by the barbaric thunder of the scientific tom-tom, 
many excellent Christian people became panic-stricken. 
Agnosticism seemed for a time to have things very much its 
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own way. It was a period of depression, a twilight of the 
gods, not difficult to explain or even to excuse. The 
intolerance and bigotiy of religion, the obscurantism and 
prejudice of many Churchmen, rendered the reaction inevi- 
table. As a result they have been subjected to the same 
vigorous discipline whereby King David in qld time ' taught 
the men of Succoth.' But signs now are multiplying that 
the winter of our discontent is passing away, and religion 
seems to be once more regaining its lost prestige." * So 
writes Mr. Stead. 

To a discussion of certain of the signs to which reference 
is made he next proceeds. First, he writes of the signifi- 
cance of a now famous article on the " Bankruptcy of 
Science," which has been written by Monsieur Bruneti^re, 
the Semitic editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, From 
an admirable summary of the essay which appeared in the 
London Spectator^ he quotes these words : 

" M. Bruneti^re distinguishes three stages in the estimate 
formed of religion by scientific men. There was the temper 
of the eighteenth century, which simply despised religion ; 
there was the temper of the central years of the nineteenth 
centiuy, which respected religion as a phase in the history of 
humanity, but held that it had been superseded by science ; 
there is the temper, destined as M. Bruneti^re hopes, to be 
the temper of the twentieth century, which holds that science 
has lost a part at least of its prestige, that religion has 
recovered a part, and that it is coming to be seen that the 
apparent antagonism between them is mainly due to the 
extravagant pretensions of the men of science. Has 
science fulfilled one of the promises with which it started ? 

* See the Review of Reviews^ April, 1895 : ** The Foundations o£ 
Belief." 
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Has it, as Condorcet thought he had proved it would do, 
established a universal morality ? Has it * organized 
humanity,' as Renan expected it to do ? Has it told man 
anything of his origin or his destiny ? Has it even explained 
the origin of language, of society, of laws of conduct ? 
The Hellenists, it is true, have discovered the scattered 
fragments of the Sermon on the Mount in the * Manual of 
Epictetus ' or the * Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius.' But 
they have never explained why the Sermon on the Mount 
has conquered the world, while the Manual and the Thoughts 
have remained mere barren pieces of literature. After all 
has been said, there remains something in Christianity 
which Hellenism cannot explain. The Hebraists have had 
no better fortune. They have reduced the Bible to the level 
of the Mahabharata or the Odyssey ; they have suggested 
half a dozen different dates for the Pentateuch, and as 
many authors for the Fourth Gospel. But after all their 
labors there remains something in the Bible which is found 
in no other book and in no other history — something which 
resists exegesis as it resisted philology. Have the histo- 
rians been more fortunate ? They can tell us little enough 
about their own proper subject; how can they explain a 
religion the interest of which transcends history and is 
as living to-day as it was in the days of the Shepherd 
Kings ? The moralists, when they have broken away 
from religion, are just as much at sea. Physiology can- 
not prove or disprove the freedom of the will; it can- 
not explain the sense of responsibility. If we ask rules 
of conduct from Darwinism we get them, indeed, but 
only in such maxims as that the weakest must go to the 
wall. We are confronted all over Europe by a religious 
reaction. . • .*' 
13 
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' Such is the criticism from one of the most notable of liv- 
ing Frenchmen on the pretensions of certain scientific 
minds* That this criticism has met with counter-criticism 
goes without saying, yet nothing has served to altogether 
turn the point and force of the impeachment. But this 
essay is not in its intention or effect an arraignment of 
•science proper. For science proper is just the intelligent 
and colorless observance of things as they are, together with 
the grouping of things as they are in an intelligible and 
observable order. It has never therefore made predictions 
as to what it was going to do. Pure science can speak only 
of work done or of work now in doing. Even of these it 
cannot speak under the animus of the dogmatist. For to- 
morrow may reveal a new fact, and that new fact, like a new 
term in a problem of mathematics, may turn the face and 
change the import of our system of to-day. Over the 
f casters at the Board of Knowledge there waits the day to 
come, the era of the future, as the sword of peril hung in 
the hall of Damocles. 

This article, however, will have for many the significance 
which it has for Mr. Stead. It reflects the commendable 
impatience of the modern man of culture at the cocksure- 
ness of some of our scientific writers. While it is not a 
rebuke of the scientific spirit, it is a warning to that spirit 
of scientism which imagines that old things are false just 
because old, and new things are true just because new, which 
regards its own ignorance as the humility of the great in 
soul and the ignorance of others as a failing of the feeble- 
minded. This spirit, as the Frenchman witnesses, has had 
its day. In its stead has come a spirit more akin to the 
charity of mind which " hopeth all things " — a hospitality 
of thought toward all the ranges of evidence which the 
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Universe may offer — whether in stone or plant, body or 
brain, consciousness or conscience. 

This is made the more evident by another of the 
'* instances in point '* which Mr. Stead has cited. George 
John Romanes was perhaps the ablest and most industrious 
of the younger members of the " Darwinian " group. He 
became before his death, as Mr. Stead describes him, " one 
of England's most eminent men of science, whose standing 
in the scientific world no scientist would dispute." In 
1878 he published anonjrmously, through Trtibner in Lon- 
don, a volume called " Physicus " — an examination of 
what he supposed to be the religious philosophy of the 
Christian Church. The book soon took its place in letters 
as one of the masterpieces of skepticism. In this essay he 
declared that free will is an illusion, and that the existence 
of God is altogether unnecessary as an explanation of the 
order of the Universe. The case for bald agnosticism has 
never been stated more subtly, with profounder conviction, 
or with a keener moral appreciation of the terrible signifi- 
cance of its terms. And so, to Romanes, this argument 
was never a literary performance, a mere feat of dialectic. 
Because the man realized the purport of what he did, 
his destructive work was one which struck through his 
own mind like a shudder and a pain. He did not put 
the problem by, and morally he dared to live as though 
" the great Companion " were not dead. Still he thought, 
and he worked on, that his mind might grow, and that his 
character might ripen, in the light of all the facts which 
the world and history and life might offer. His experience 
is interesting not only in itself, but because it is typical of 
the whole synthetic or constructive movement in modem 
scientific thought. He came at last to stand in full com- 
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munion with the Church of England, and the posthumous 
book * in which he has left some slight record of his later 
judgments is one of the most interesting volumes in the 
recent literature of religious science. It is an honest book, 
a book which, because of the meagreness of the notes of 
which it is composed, is sometimes unsatisfactory in its argu- 
ment. But, made up of stray fragments of literary papers 
and chance sketches of a future masterpiece of faith, it is 
a revelation of the whole world of conscientious and con- 
structive thought for which Romanes stands, an articulate 
forthsetting of the later scientific mood. It is this later 
scientific mood which, first of all, I shall try to make clear 
to you to-day. 

What I may say must seem, in consequence, rather like a 
dissertation than a sermon. And yet the attitude of our 
modern men of science toward certain of the essential 
conclusions of the religious mind must always be a subject 
of concern, and ever the more so, as these put by their 
own dogmatisms of method and expression, and declare 
their willingness to be taught of every school. Such 
humilities are their powers of persuasion, as well as their 
powers of learning. Consequently, with every day, their 
thinking is more worth while, and the influence of that think- 
ing commands a wider and a more devoted discipleship. 
In the first place, their conclusions are thus important in 
themselves, and in the second place they are made the more 
important by their increasing influence upon contemporary 
thought. 

But by my reference to the return of George Romanes toT 
the Christian Church you must not take me to mean that all 

* '* Thoughts on Religion." By the late George John Romanes, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by Charles Gore, M.A. 
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the men of science are becoming Christians. As with other 
classes of men, some are Christians and some are not. Nor 
would I assert that so-called scientific thought is becom- 
ing any more definitely Christian than the professional 
'* thought*' of our men of commerce or our men of law. 
But what I would make clear is the fact that the scientific 
mind, as such, working under its own methods and in con- 
formity to its own canons, has been forced to yield whatever 
in its former attitude was anti-Christian. I would also 
make it clear that Romanes has fairly represented the 
scientific mood with reference to the things of faith, as 
that mood is represented in the personal attitude of our 
foremost scientific men. Here again I do not mean that 
all of our foremost scientific men are going as far as did 
Romanes, or that they, in largely increasing numbers, will 
be found to-day in the communion of the Christian Church. 
But their attitude is neither antagonistic to our religion, as 
I have said, nor is it an attitude which is indifferently and 
baldly negative. It is definitely an expectant attitude, a 
reverent attitude ; it is, with many, the attitude of those 
who are trying not to disbelieve but to believe. The 
scientific movement of this hour is constructive in its spirit. 
Analysis is at an end, or exists that it may contribute to 
the work of building and attaining. The synthetic interest 
is uppermost. Men have quit taking their chief intellec- 
tual delight in asking questions. They are beginning to 
answer them, or, at least, to pray and to hope that some 
day and somehow they will have their answer from the now 
yielding and presageful earth, as well as from the loving 
and attendant heavens. 

Nor is this tone of reverence and expectation in scien- 
tific thought so altogether new as Mr. Stead has represented. 
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It could have been found yesterday as well as it has been 
found to-day. In the blinding and narrowing controversies 
of the later history of science certain great men have 
spoken with impertinent certitude of most of the problems 
in earth and hell and heaven. But these same men, writ- 
ing more seriously and weightily because under none of 
the exasperations of the public quarrel, have revealed the 
fine humilities of feeling, the wiser reticence, and the hope- 
fulness of temper for which Romanes has stood. 

But it must never be forgotten that there are two classes 
of scientific men. One class is made up of those who deal 
to the multitude the opinions of the truly great. The rep- 
resentative of this class is not cumbered with hmnilities on 
the occasions either of quarrel or of peace. The signs of 
reticence are to him the marks of weakness. He always 
exhibits the manner of being wise and the impressiveness 
of being sure. He stands toward the world as the popular 
exponent of scientific theory. He has never done much 
independent or valuable work, save perhaps in one depart- 
ment of inquiry, and yet, as the reviewer for some secular 
journal or as a sort of scientific man-about-town, he speaks 
with lordly and omniscient decisiveness about all depart- 
ments and with reference to all results. He has a deft 
swing of sentence, he knows all the words, and he is on 
terms of affectionate familiarity with those mystic entities 
called "investigations" and "conclusions." The real 
man of science, on the other hand, does little talking for 
the public save as he wins the right through many anxious 
years of reflection and experiment. And he usually closes 
his work with the confession that his life has only made 
more evident than ever the presence about us of the myste- 
rious, the unintelligible, the unknown. Nothing will illus- 
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trate more clearly the difference between the pseudo man of 
science and the real, and nothing will, this morning, serve 
better my general purpose, than to sketch here two passages 
in the history of recent scientific thought. What I shall 
first say concerns especially the age-worn problem as to the 
relation between mind and matter in the individual life. 

To the pseudo man of science there is here no problem 
to be solved. To him there is properly no such thing as 
mind. Mind is but a phase of matter, and all thoughts, as 
well as all the emotions of love or hate, are nothing but 
waves of nerve agitation. There can be no immortality for 
man because there is nothing in man but the material and 
the perishable. Consciousness he declares to be a kind of 
exudation from the brain, and, just as perspiration ceases 
when the body dies, so thought and reason cease with the 
decay of the physical bases of sensation. Thought is a 
kind of vaporous atmosphere thrown off in the frictions of 
the nervous system at its centre. Will, conscience, purpose, 
aspiration, are simply the various aspects of molecular 
change, having no more essential or abiding connection with 
the order of the Universe about us than the chance phe- 
nomena of heat and cold. The materialism of such a man is 
an all-sufficient philosophy for the past, present, or possible 
questions of reason or experience. 

The pity of it is that he does not stand for such a philoso- 
phy merely in his own right or under the authority of his 
own name. To the popular mind he is the expositor of the 
materialism of greater men. His is supposed to be a repre- 
sentative attitude, an attitude indicative of the scientific 
judgment of our period. It is an impression for which he 
himself is largely responsible, and which he seldom forgets to 
encourage and to extend. Nine-tenths of the reading pub- 
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lie have taken him at his word, have made up their minds 
that his lugubrious dogmatisms are but declarations of all 
who are familiar with " investigations and conclusions," 
that a man can hold to his religion only by giving up his 
science or hold to his science only by giving up religion ; 
that knowledge, as it is more exhaustively pursued and more 
systematically formulated, eliminates forever that element 
of mystery in the Universe which is the atmosphere of the 
Ideal. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, this pseudo man of science rep- 
resents no one but himself. Again and again he has been 
repudiated by the men for whom he presumes to speak. If 
our greater scientific minds have been dogmatic about any- 
thing they have been dogmatic about the rejection of 
materialism. These now stand as helplessly and as rever- 
ently before the phenomena of the conscious mind as did 
Protagoras or Aristotle. Even so self-confident and com- 
bative a spirit as Professor Huxley's has been content with 
words like these. He says, in his address on " The Physical 
Basis of Life " : " Past experience leads me to be tolerably 
certain that when the propositions I have just placed before 
you are accessible to public comment and criticism they 
will be condemned by many zealous persons, and perhaps 
by some few of the wise and thoughtful. I should not be 
surprised if * gross and brutal materialism * were the mild- 
est phrase applied to them in certain quarters. And, most 
undoubtedly, the terms of the propositions are distinctly 
materialistic. Nevertheless two things are certain: the 
one, that I hold the statements to be substantially true ; the 
other, that I, individually, am no materialist, but, on the 
contrary, hold materialism to involve grave philosophical 
errors. This union of materialistic terminology with the 
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repudiation of materialistic philosophy, I share with some 
of the most thoughtful men with whom I am acquainted." ♦ 
Again Professor Huxley declares : *' How it is that anything 
so remarkable as a state of consciousness comes about as 
the result of irritating nervous tissue is just as unaccount- 
able as the appearance of the Djinn when Aladdin rubbed 
his lamp.'* And in speaking of " Matter and Force,*' he 
makes this confession : ''It is an indisputable truth that 
what we call the material world is only known to us under 
the forms of the ideal world." 

Nor does Professor Huxley stand alone. T3aidall and 
Herbert Spencer are equally clear and equally outspoken. 
Says Professor Tyndall : " While I, as a man of science, feel 
a natxu^l pride in scientific achievements, while I regard 
science as the most powerful instrument of intellectual cul- 
ture, as well as the most powerful ministrant to the material 
wants of man ; if you ask me whether science has solved, 
or is likely in our day to solve, the problem of this uni- 
verse, I must shake my head in doubt. . . , As far as 
I can see, there is no quality in the himian intellect which 
is fit to be applied to the solution of the problem. It 
entirely transcends us. The mind of man may be compared 
to a musical instrument with a certain range of notes, 
beyond which in both directions we have an infinitude of 
silence. The phenomena of matter and force lie within 
our intellectual range, and as far as they reach we will at 
all hazards push our inquiries. But behind, and above, 
and around all, the real mystery of this universe lies un- 
solved, and as far as we are concerned is incapable of 
solution." f 

* " Lay Sermons," pp. 138, 139. 

t ** Fragments of Science," pp. 92, 93. 
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Again Professor Tyndall declares, in his lecture on the 
'* Scope and Limits of Scientific Materialism *' : 

*^ The formation of a crystal, a plant or an animal is 
[to many men of science] a purely mechanical problem, 
which differs from the problem of ordinary mechanism only 
in the smallness of the masses and the complexity of the 
processes involved. Here you have one- half of our dual 
truth ; let us now glance at the other half. Associated with 
this wonderful mechanism of the animal body we have 
phenomena no less certain than those of physics, but 
between which and the mechanism we discern no necessary 
connection. A man, for example, can say, I feel^ I think, 
J love ; but how does consciousness infuse itself into the 
problem ? • • . The passage from the physics of the 
brain to the corresponding facts of consciousness is unthink- 
able." ♦ 

" We seem to have found," says Herbert Spencer, " an 
adequate explanation of nervous evolution, and the con- 
comitant evolution of Mind. ' Thus then we are brought 
face to face with unmistakable materialism,' will exclaim 
many a reader. But, as said before and again here 
repeated, the supposed implication is not the true implica- 
tion. The truth is not expressible either by materialism or 
by spiritualism, however modified and however refined. 
Carried to whatever extent, the inquiries of the pyscholo- 
gist do not reveal the ultimate nature of Mind ; any more 
than do the inquiries of the chemist reveal the ultimate 
nature of matter, or those of the physicist the ultimate 
nature of motion." f 

**' Fragments of Science," pp. ii8, iig. 

t ** An Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy," by F. Howard Col- 
lins, p. 251. 
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These declarations, moreover, are not the expression of 
the Darwinian school alone. The foremost continental 
authorities speak as plainly and decisively. 

The great German physiologist, Du Bois Reymond, is just 
as pronounced as any of these distinguished Englishmen. 
He says, " If we had an absolutely perfect knowledge of 
the body, including the brain and all the changes in it, the 
psychical state called sensation would be as incomprehen- 
sible as ever. For the very highest knowledge we could 
get would reveal only matter in motion, and the connection 
between any motions of any atoms in my brain and such 
unique undeniable facts as that I feel pain, smell a rose, or 
see red, is thoroughly incomprehensible." 

The greater Lotze concludes the second book of the 
" Microcosmus " with these vigorous and telling words : 
*' Every several expression of our consciousness, every stir- 
ring of our feelings, every dawning resolution calls aloud, 
that processes, not to be measured by the standard of 
physical notions, do indeed take place, with unconquerable 
and undeniable reality. So long as we have this experience, 
materialism may prolong its existence and celebrate its 
triumphs within the schools, where so many ideas estranged 
from life find shelter, but its own professors will belie their 
false creed in their living action. For they will all con- 
tinue to love and hate, to hope and fear, to dream and 
study, and they will in vain seek to persuade us that this 
varied exercise of mental energies, which even deliberate 
denial of the supersensible cannot destroy, is a product of 
their bodily organization, or that the love of truth exhibited 
by some, the sensitive vanity betrayed by others, has its 
origin in their cerebral fibres. Among all the errors of the 
human mind it has always seemed to me the strangest that 
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it could come to doubt its own existence, of which alone 
it has direct experience, or to take it at second hand as the 
product of an external nature, which we know only indi- 
rectly, only by means of the knowledge of the very mind to 
which we would fain deny existence.*' * 

Thus I have put before you the judgment, upon this prob- 
lem, of our abler scientific minds, the verdict of our men 
of first repute. Such quotations might have been indefi- 
nitely multiplied. They show that the materiality of mind 
is not the conclusion, and that materialism is not the phi- 
losophy, of the foremost representatives of the modem 
scientific movement. They illustrate the statement in 
which Professor DuBose, of the University of the South, has 
adequately and clearly summarized the whole libraries of 
discussion for which our citations stand : " However much 
nearer particular brain cells and their functions are to the 
real source and subject of particular forms of mental action 
they are never //; the brain no more feels, or thinks, or 
wills, than the eye sees, or the ear hears, or the hand 
feels." f Or, to amplify this statement of Dr. DuBose: 
When you destroy the hand you destroy a physical organ 
of feeling, but it is the mind which feels, and the mind is 
not destroyed. When you destroy the brain you destroy the 
physical organ of thought, but it is the mind which thinks, 
and the mind, we may believe, remains. What it is that 
sees and feels and thinks does not necessarily decay with 
the decay of the eye, the hand, the brain of flesh. These 
may be its instruments, but these are not Itself. 

Materialism, therefore, in the opinion of such men as I 

* ** Microcosmus, an Essay," by Hermann Lotze, the translation by 
Elizabeth Hamilton and E. E. Constance Jones, pp. 262, 263. 
f Quoted from an unpublished manuscript. 
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have quoted, is not only not proven, it is disproven ; and all 
that we have suffered from the blunders and the exaggera- 
tions of the Darwinian revival is as nothing in comparison 
with the beneficence of its positive results in the depart- 
ment of physiological psychology, is as nothing in compari- 
son with the renewed confidence which it has brought of man 
in man — the added and the richer hopefulness, the pure 
and the ennobling wonder, with which soul looks on soul, 
and life feels anew about it the bracing mystery of its dis- 
tinction from the beasts that perish. 

There is one other similar problem which I must ask you 
to consider, and I shall bring it before you as briefly as I 
can. It is in many ways the greater problem of the two — 
the more significant and more important question. What 
through all the ages has been asked of the microcosm of 
the life of man has been asked also of the macrocosm of 
the outer Universe. At its inward and highest point is* it 
mechanical or personal ? If we can define the child of 
the earth in terms, not of unconscious clay alone but in the 
terms of conscious spirit, can we define in like terms of 
dignity and freedom the earth's Creator, the Source of its 
processes and powers ? Over and beyond the problem of 
the soul there lies the problem of God. 

Here, again, we shall find the two classes of scientific judg- 
ment, the two ranges of opinion of which we have just been 
speaking. To the pseudo man of science, whose clamor- 
ings have kept unheard the dicta of greater minds, there is 
here, also, no serious problem to be considered. Science, 
to him, is stripping the Universe, as it has stripped the 
earth, of its pretensions to mystery. True, he cannot 
define the nature of matter, the stability of the planetary 
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system, or the origin of life, but all this is to him a simple 
question of a more rigorous chemistry, better microscopes, 
and larger telescopes. Always in bondage to the fallacy 
that a description is necessarily an explanation, he moves 
forward in a dream of unreason which even the schoolroom 
and the newspaper might correct. Every day, and the facts 
of every day, increase the area of the unknown. With each 
chemical or biological experiment the mystery of the 
world, so far from being dissolved, is opened more fully 
and more intimately upon us. And all this has never been 
more candidly, more vigorously, or more definitely ex- 
pressed than by those more noted men of science whose 
speculative or experimental contributions have been the 
distinctive glory of the passing generation. 

Said Professor Huxley in a private letter which has but 
recently been published : " I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to offer a priori to all the propositions in the creeds. 
The mysteries of the Church are child's play compared 
with the mysteries of nature. . . . The doctrine of 
the Trinity is not more puzzling than the necessary antin- 
omies of physical speculation." * 

But a greater than Huxley has spoken in words which are 
more constructive in their animus and more positive in their 
bearing. Says Herbert Spencer : 

" Those who think that science is dissipating religious 
beliefs and sentiments seem unaware that whatever of 
mystery is taken from the old interpretation is added to the 
new. Or, rather, we may say, that transference from one 
to the other is accompanied by increase, since for an ex- 
planation which has a seeming feasibility, science substi- 

* Quoted in ** The Incarnation of the Son of God," by Charles 
Gore, M.A., p. 266. 
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tutes an explanation which, carrjdng us back only a certain 
distance, there leaves us in the presence of the avowedly 
inexplicable. . • • But amid the mysteries which 
become the more mysterious the more they are thought 
about, there will remain the one absolute certainty that man 
is ever in the presence of an InfiQite and Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed." * 

Mr, Spencer writes of this Infinite and Eternal Energy 
in capitals, and he only hesitates to apply to it the word 
*' Person'* because, "though the attributes of personality 
as we know it cannot be conceived by us as attributes of the 
Unknown cause of things," yet "duty requires us neither 
to affirm nor deny personality'*; "but," says he, "the 
choice is not between personality and something lower, but 
between personality and something higher." * Again he 
observes that " the necessity we are under to think of the 
external energy in terms of the internal energy gives rather 
a spiritualistic than a materialistic aspect to the Universe." 
And, finally, while criticising what he conceives to be the 
anthropomorphic elements in our conception of God, this 
chief and most representative thinker of the Darwinian 
school declares : " I held at. the outset, and continue to 
hold, that this Inscrutable Existence which science, in the 
last resort, is compelled to recognize as unreached by its 
deepest analyses of matter, motion, thought, and feeling, 
stands toward our general conception of things in substan- 
tially the same relation as does the Creative power asserted 

by Theology." t 

Said Professor Tyndall : " It is no departure from scien- 

* ** Religion ; A Retrospect and Prospect," The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Jan., 1884. 
t *' Retrogressive Religion," The Nineteenth Century, July., 1884, 
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tific method to place behind natural phenomena a Universal 
Father, who, in answer to the prayers of his children, 
changes the currents of phenomena. • Thus far theology and 
science go hand in hand." Again, at Manchester, he 
declared : " I have, not sometimes, but often, in the spring- 
time of the year, . . . observed the general joy of 
opening life in nature, and I have asked myself the ques- 
tion, Can it be that there is no being in nature that knows 
more about these things than I do ? Do I, in my igno- 
rance, represent the highest knowledge of these things exist- 
ing in the Universe ? Ladies and gentlemen, the man that 
puts that question fairly to himself, if he be not a shallow 
man, if he be a man capable of being penetrated by pro- 
found thought, will never answer the question by professing 
that creed of Atheism which has been so lightly attributed 
tome." 

Let me close these words of our men of science upon the 
problem of God with a statement which is but little known, 
and yet which should be quoted and remembered in every 
quarter where the name of Louis Pasteur is held in intel- 
ligent regard. For the great Frenchman had a mind for 
other things as well as for the cure of hydrophobia and the 
saving of the silk culture of his people. These are from 
the words he spoke when he was introduced to the brilliant 
and distinguished circle of the Academy of France : 

" Beyond the starry vault above us, what is there ? Other 
starry skies. Well, and beyond those ? The human mind, 
swayed by an invincible impulse, will never cease to inquire 
what there is beyond ; and there is no point in time and 
space which can set at rest the implacable question. It is 
no use to reply that beyond any given point there is bound- 
less space, time, or magnitude. Such words convey no 
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tangible meaning to the human mind. The man who pro- 
claims the existence of the Infinite (and there is no man 
who does not) accumulates in that bare statement more 
supernatural elements than are to be found in the miracles 
of all religions; for the notion of the Infinite has this 
double character — that it is at once self-evident, that it 
forces itself upon the mind, and yet is incomprehen- 
sible. . . . This positive and primordial notion with 
all its consequences in the life of societies, Positivism sets 
at naught. The Greeks understood the power of the unseen 
world. They have left us the noblest word in our language, 
'enthusiasm,' hv OeoS — an inner God. The greatness of 
human deeds can be measured by the inspiration that gives 
them birth. Happy the man who has an inner God — an 
ideal of beauty — and who obeys his behests. The ideal of 
art, the ideal of science, the ideal of country, the ideal 
of the verities of the Gospel — those are the living sources 
of great ideas and noble deeds — they are illuminated by a 
gleam from the Infinite." 
So spoke Louis Pasteur. 

Thus I have put before you certain declarations of the 
scientific mind with reference to the problem of man and 
the problem of God. They bear out, I believe, the assur- 
ance which I gave you at the first. Such words are clear 
and adequate evidence of the contention that the men of 
science whom the world rightly and most reverently regards 
are not baldly antagonistic to certain, at least, of the funda- 
mental assumptions of the religious heart. These words 
justify the statement that the later scientific mood is riot 
the mood either of denial or of ridicule, but the mood of 
humility, of reverence, of expectation, of hope. I, how- 
13 
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ever, would not have you take these words for more than 
they really and plainly mean. I would not have you to 
imagine that they commit the men who wrote them to propo- 
sitions with which they were not immediately dealing or 
to those precise conceptions of God and of man with which 
we are ourselves familiar. But, none the less, the signifi- 
cance, the drift, the implication, of such words and of the 
scientific temper which they reveal, are of a value which it 
would be diflficult to adequately measure. They show that 
the crude negations of popular materialism are unfounded. 
They show the shallowness of the pretensions of the pseudo 
man of science. They show that certain men of science of 
first and genuine attainment are becoming, with each year, 
ever the more deeply conscious of the mysterious and the 
inexplicable in the inner and the outer universe ; that as 
each of these is more intelligently pondered, the conclu- 
sion toward which their ways are pointing — the truth about 
man and the truth about God — clears for itself an utterance 
and a statement not in terms of matter, not in terms of 
motion, not in terms of bare sensation, but ever the more 
clearly, the more positively, the more constructively, in 
those terms of the personal, conscious, and immortal spirit 
which form the postulates of religious thought and the essen- 
tial vocabulary of the religious life. As Faith looks out 
into the twin and gracious mysteries of the world — learning 
of man, learning of God — science comes with no rude and 
iron shock of disillusion. Science does not stand in oppo- 
sition. Science has forgotten to scorn and to deny. 
Science does not see so far, does not speak so clearly. 
Bat, as Faith moves on, she feels the presence not of one 
in enmity before her, but of a fellow venturer beside her. 
Her step now falls more firmly upon the way. Her heart 
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is quickened in its beat. Her face is beautifully glorified. 
For the hand of Science is in the hand of Faith. 

Faith still, indeed, is first, in expectation, in hope, in 
certitude. For in all these confessions of the later scien- 
tific mind you must have noticed the pathos of their incom- 
pleteness. These have no open vision. They speak not as 
the oracles of God. Yet this incompleteness is a necessity 
of the case, an inevitable limitation in the very nature of 
the processes of every scientific judgment. Science can 
speak, as science, only of such truths as may be experi- 
mentally verified; can deal only with phenomena them- 
selves or with their necessary and inevitable implications. 
The facts which appear in the world about us, facts which 
arise from the world within us, science may collate and 
classify ; science, for both these worlds, may offer the tabu- 
lation of results and the descriptions of method; but 
science, as science, can never move forth into the region of 
ultimate explanations. For this region of ultimate explana- 
tions is not the region of the observed or the observable. 
It is the ground of the reasoned, the reasonable, the believ- 
able. It is the sphere of philosophy and of religion. It 
is the distinctive and legitimate opportunity of speculation 
and of faith. 

And yet philosophy and religion — the capacity for thought 
and the capacity for trust — do not and cannot hold within 
themselves the objects of their satisfaction. Normally, 
naturally, and scientifically viewed, they can never of them- 
selves offer the written page descriptive of the Unseen; 
they are but the fair, blank, and open leaves which close 
the volume of what man may know. Their existence may 
imply that the tale is not all told, may suggest that the 
record will be one day completed. But thought and trust 
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are not themselves, and cannot offer in themselves, the 
materials of this satisfaction. They are not alike the food 
and hunger of the man. They are his hunger only, his 
capacities for light and righteousness and blessedness ; the 
eyes of the human spirit — ^prophetic of the world toward 
which they turn, but not that world itself — eyes which bum 
with strenuous eagerness, lifted ever with waiting and 
pathetic hope to some palpable and assuring scene which 
shall league reason with reality and faith with fact. For 
thought, as thought, is simply that proper movement of the 
intellectual life which must exercise itself among all the 
processes and upon all the materials of judgment. It can 
never itself furnish the materials of conviction, and wher- 
ever it has been cheated into acting as though those materials 
were within itself we have the grotesque and ineffective 
gnosticisms of a Basilides or a Spinoza. The philosophies 
of religion and the religions of philosophy have never 
brought practically to man the assurance of the Unseen. 
They have been wheels within wheels; dreams in which 
there is ever the consciousness of dreaming. They come 
to life with no inspiration and no succor. The stalwart 
needs of this actual earth have marked and scorned their 
impotence. 

Nor has faith ever lived and worked by faith alone. Its 
very nature is dependence and receptivity — dependence 
upon something, receptivity of something. Faith without 
its objective challenge, faith without its external and his- 
toric scene, has wrought, and has wrought only, the nerve- 
less mysticisms and the profitless quietisms of the world. 
These two are but the dalliance of the dreamer with his 
dream. Religion kept only for religion becomes religion- 
less. Its self-centring is its self-destruction. It too. 
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with reason^ must have its welcoming and supporting scene, 
its contact with, and grip upon, an objective world of sub- 
stance and of truth. You cannot feed these hungers with 
the shadows of their want. The thirstings of the desert 
wanderer, the hot fevers of his need, will seem to dig wells 
and open springs and spread a living world before him. 
The mirage will soothe him for a time in sleep, or quicken 
him in waking, but it will not freshen, or healthen, or sup- 
port him for the long journey and the unlifting burden of 
his limbs. So faith and reason, with the man's soul, have 
been ever in themselves the need, the hunger, the desire, 
the deep divine capacity for truths of the Unseen, but these 
have never been the answering satisfaction, the sustaining 
food, the welcoming and enfolding world. 

To reason and religion, to thought and trust, this world 
— as we have found — has not been given by science. 
Science has not brought food for hunger, or an answer to 
desire. But also, as we have seen, science is not at enmity 
with philosophy or religion. Before the straining and 
expectant eyes of thought or trust, science does not cast the 
bulk of d5/wn negations, of hard dogmatisms, of flippant 
prejudice. Science has turned with Faith toward the East. 
Science, too, has dared to have its longing for the Great 
Companion, has spoken its confessions of reverence and 
prophecy. But science does not yield what religion and 
philosophy demand. It does not offer and cannot offer the 
materials for the essential completion of speculation or of 
faith. It cannot, as we have seen, press into the region of 
explanations which are ultimate, seize upon the truths 
beyond appearance, and come back with the fabric of the 
eternal in its hands. Science can classify what may be 
seen of faith, can classify what may be found of reason, 
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what may, from any source or by any means, be offered in 
the terms with which it deals and mider the conditions 
with which it is familiar. Science may guard reason from 
fancies and faith from foolishness. It, in the arena of the 
world, may sit as the judge upon the bench, and thought 
and trust may sit as jurors in the case, but the offices of all 
are meaningless unless there be truth which is offered for 
acceptance and fact offered for belief, unless to the critical 
understanding, the appreciative reason, and the receptive 
heart there stand forth within this court of earth and time 
some gracious challenge of the Unseen, some assertive and 
convejring symbol of the spiritual and imperishable order. 
Without that, man with all his science, man, however reason- 
able and religious, is just the more richly the inheritor of 
desire, the child of need, the prisoner of capacity. With- 
out that, man, fitted to know, fitted to assent and to believe, 
stands toward the mysteries of the Unseen without knowl- 
edge, without conviction, without faith. So the most typical 
of unchristian philosophers defines as the Unknowable that 
Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed, 
and the most typical of unchristian poets finds that the 
world, 

** So various, so beautiful, so new. 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain." 

These men were natively among the most religious of our 
time. They stand in illustration of the fact that man has 
not rested, and can never rest, in the answers which he has 
gotten from himself ; that as he faces the world of ulti- 
mate and essential truth, man, to know must have more 
than knowledge, to assent must have more than reason, to 
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believe must have more than faith. Each must have its 
greeting and its object. The thread of the maze of mys- 
tery must be given into his hand. Man knowing, judging, 
believing, may move forth and up out of the mire of lust, 
out of the valleys of wrong, out of the cities of hate ; may 
stand on the hills of expectation facing the East with 
science and trust attendant on his life. But the night is 
round him. The struggle, the long journey, the freeing 
and commanding hills, are not the Day. Only with the 
sun's appearing come the eye's light, the mind's desire, 
the spirit's food. Only with the sun's rising — the sun's 
warmth and welcome and deliverance, the sun's awakening 
and ennobling benedictions of power and cheer — only by 
the sun's shining comes the Day ! 

Oh, dear, dear friends, the sun has shone, the Day is 
here — the Day which brings from the Heavens their fact 
for faith, from the Unseen its sign to reason. Within this 
court of earth and time the Universe has set up the assertive 
and conveying symbol of its purpose. Life and immortal- 
ity are brought to light. We find the meaning of the pres- 
ent in the earnest of the age to come. Trust and thought 
gain their palpable and historic scene. The capacities of 
reason and belief are given their proper world, in which 
welcome, and life-room, and sustaining hope are yielded 
them. An object is bestowed to knowledge, judgment, and 
dependence. The resurrection of the Christ is the historic 
seal upon the Incarnate Life — the life in which we find the 
human question, the earthly longing, the beautiful, mysteri- 
ous, fathomless fact of man — and, wrapt in the experience 
of the same heart, woven in the fabric of the same years, 
and militant in the warfare of the same soul, the divine 
answer, the divine avowal — the fact of God, as beautiful, 
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as mysterious, as fathomless ! These two facts ; and through 
them forevermore (by the spirit of Jesus the Christ), between 
the human and the divine, between the earthly and the 
eternal, between God and man — dependence and companion- 
ship and love. 
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AN ESSAY. 

"THE NEW RELIGION" AND THE MODERN MIND. 

I. 

In " Robert Elsmere ** Mrs. Ward presents the Christi- 
anity of the latter day as worked out in the experience 
of a life which started with a positive religious faith ; in 
"David Grieve '* she has somewhat reversed the process. 
She has shown us here, not the decline from Christianity to 
Theism, but the ascent to Theism from the standing-ground 
of the secularist and the agnostic. The man Robert Els- 
mere started with too much, the man David Grieve started 
with too little. The creed structure of Elsmere must be 
levelled down, that of her later hero must be levelled up, 
and both, one by the way of surrender, the other by the way 
of accession, must stand at last in full and assured conviction 
of a common truth. This truth means for Robert the sur- 
render of his faith in the eternal Christ; for David it 
means the acceptance of the existence and the Fatherhood 
of God; both stand together in the adoption of a pure 
Theism as opposed to a Trinitarian theology upon the one 
hand, and to atheism and agnosticism upon the other. 

It would seem, then, according to Mrs. Ward, that the 
world, if it will have the truth, must keep this middle 
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way. It must work out some philosophy which shall con- 
trive to pass between the two incredibilities which have 
been scaffolded by modem reflection and by modem schol- 
arship. It is incredible, we are told, that Christ should 
be God incarnate ; it is alike incredible that there should 
be no God. Between these incredibilities humanity is to 
pass on and find its truth, a truth worthy of its faith and 
of its love — the truth of a personal God and a divine 
Father, the Maker of the world, the source and goal of the 
human spirit. 

However, in such matters the world does not move too 
rapidly. There will be careful scratiny, anxious search, 
patient trial. Before he can take the step which Mrs. 
Ward has urged, two persuasions must pass over the mind 
of the modem man. He must not only be persuaded that 
Elsmere's surrender has been right, he must also be sure 
that the faith of David can be justified in its accessions. 
Now Mrs. Ward has distinctly the manner of being wise ; 
and the man of to-day, whose thought is lured with the 
pride of words, and whose spirit is awed by allusions and 
references and critical estimates which he knows he cannot 
test, will arise from the story of Elsmere with a kind of 
dumb fear in his mind, with maybe a doubt upon him, that 
perhaps this surrender is as inevitable for all as the author 
has made it for her hero. Indeed, in and with this doubt 
all his scepticisms of the past may join their forces. His 
own intellectual perplexities, his own moral failures, his 
own diminishing love for God may be not the fault of 
training or of indulgence or of permitted ignorance, but 
the result, perhaps, of an unworthy faith. The creed of 
Elsmere, after all, he thinks, may be the creed for the 
modem world ; it may be able to live more vigorously and 
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effectively than the old creed under the inquiries of an 
exacting reason. 

But the surrender will cost him pain. It will be no 
easy task to rise from his kneeling and to stand upon his 
feet before One who has reigned so long through all his 
spiritual history. It will be no easy task to unbelieve his 
faith in Christ, to shift the scenery of his ideals, to go out 
under skies emptied of the voices to which he has so long 
listened and to rebelieve the spiritual world ; to rebelieve 
it in another order of thought, to re-edit its inner litera- 
ture of praise and prayer and to revise the terms of its ex- 
pression. Such a struggle lies very near the soul's heart; 
its pains, its sorrows, will leave their mark. He knows 
that, after it, he will shrink from any fresh committal which 
may involve a similar disappointment. He knows that if 
it will be hard to follow the lead of Robert in losing his 
grasp upon the old religion, it will be harder still to follow 
David into appreciation and acceptance of the new. For 
he will have become sensitive of failure in believing. 

Seeing all this, and feeling it in himself as a foreboding 
of what the future may have in store, he will test the evi- 
dences and the assurances of the new religion. He will try 
it carefully by the exact reason with which it would be con- 
genial. He will do his best to realize the cogency of the 
argument which it offers. He will compare the new meth- 
ods, the new spirit, the new ideals, rigorously with the 
methods, the spirit, the ideals of the older Faith, and he 
will try to discern the exalted reasonableness, the superior 
helpfulness, which are said to be implicit in the new con- 
ception of God. When he has done all this — and I have no 
doubt but that he will do it all — I think we need feel little 
concern as to the course which the modem man will take. 
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Not that he will reject all that "the New Reformation" 
means to-day in the hearts and upon the lips of those who 
seem to have its cause in charge. He will notice, and in 
more than one quarter, occasional estimates of criticism 
which are somewhat uncritical, an insistence upon the ab- 
sence of bigotry which does not always betray the presence 
of liberality, and tirades against dogma which are certainly 
dogmatic, to say the least of them. But he will see, I think, 
the truth in it all which is fundamental and essential. He 
will understand that the spirit and the mind of man have 
to-day, as in all days, their place and their part in the reve- 
lation which God is ever making ; that all knowledge, all 
criticism, all activities of religious, social, or political life, 
must be claimed as the province of the Christian reason ; 
that no facts are "common or unclean," that all true 
things must be not only learned but loved, that we must 
read, that we must know, that we must be alive and impas- 
sioned with the thirst " for things as they are." This Gos- 
pel of criticism, of criticism in geology, in biology, in 
literature, in history, in religion — this Gospel must be heard 
by the modem man and appreciated at its true value, if he 
is ever to know again the joys of intellectual and moral 
peace. 

With objections therefore to the language and temper of 
certain instructors in the new way, the position he will 
assume toward the Gospel of criticism in its essential 
meaning will be that of a willing and receptive student. 

His most careful scrutiny, however, will be directed 
toward that point in these newer tendencies where the sys- 
tem of Mrs. Ward comes to its definite theological confes- 
sion. It is here, I believe, that the modem man will dis- 
cem the failure of the new religion as a religion. It Us 
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here in the definite form which it offers to our faith that 
" the New Reformation * * fails most signally to meet the very 
tests, to satisfy the very spirit, to which it has appealed. 
Never, I believe, in the whole history of religious thought, 
has there been proposed a creed so inadequate to the spirit- 
ual and critical necessities out of which (so we are assured) 
it has been bom. For criticism is not of but one kind ; it 
is not limited to but one department of inquiry. We can- 
not but remember that the advances of the critical spirit 
have been made upon the field of philosophy as well as 
upon the field of history. Can we forget that the '* criti- 
cism *' to which Mrs. Ward would send us to rid us of our 
faith in Christ is the same ** criticism,** under its philo- 
sophical aspect, to which the agnostic might send her to rid 
her of her faith in God ? Mrs. Ward, it seems, can follow 
the guidance of *' criticism** in an estimate of the facts 
of history which makes incredible the story of the divine 
Christ ; she refuses to follow it in an estimate of the facts 
of life and of nature which makes incredible her faith in 
God. Why ? And with what reason ? Are we to remem- 
ber all the arguments against Christ and are we to overlook 
those against God ? Is that a valid process which denudes 
history of its witness to the Incarnate Word, and is that an 
invalid process which is reducing to a mere *' theological 
subtlety * * the argument for Personality in nature ? 

If Mrs. Ward refuses to follow her guides in the accept- 
ance of one conclusion, can she blame us if we are inclined 
to think that the same faults of judgment which have viti- 
ated the result in one instance have invalidated it in both ? 
I think not. And with what testimony would she assure us 
that it is easier for a true and well-furnished mind to hold 
to a living faith in God apart from Christ than to accept 
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the Gospel of " God in Christ " ? As God is the great 
argument for Christ, is not Christ, as the worid has believed 
Him, the great argmnent for God ? Is it a difficult task to 
find within the pages of our Gospels, however fragmentary 
and diverse the elements which compose them, the face of 
the divine One who is the Lord from heaven, and is it an 
easy task, without the faith which we have from Him and in 
Him, to go out into a world full of loss and bitterness and 
idleness and incalculable waste, and from a Universe made 
dark with elements such as these, to build up within our 
hearts the conviction of the existence and fatherhood of a 
God who has made it all ? Are there not more things " to 
be explained " in nature than in the Gospels ? Is it not 
easier to find God in Christ than to find God in nature ? 
For one "discrepancy " in the Gospels are there not ten in 
nature ? Are the apparent wrongs of the world — the origin 
and persistence of evil, the presence of suffering, the luck- 
less intrusions of death — ^are these consistent with Mrs. 
Ward's faith in an eternal One who is unrevealed, while the 
alleged discrepancies of the Gospels are to be cried 
abroad, are to be heralded as inconsistent with the common 
faith of a God revealed in Christ ? The more such ques- 
tions are asked — ^and they will be asked with an increasing 
intensity of interest and concern — the more will it become 
apparent to the modem man, I think, that if Christianity 
should fail, the religion which is to outlast it will not be 
the bare Theism of David Grieve. Given the cross and all 
that it means in the ministry of the divine Lord, in the 
history of the Christian world, in the devotions of the Chris- 
tian life — ^given all this, I say, and the wrongs of experience 
and of circumstance are tolerable if not always intelligi- 
ble. But apart from that cross the argument for the exist- 
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ence and benevolence of God seems at least insufficient to 
the intellectual necessities, to the moral and spiritual dis- 
tress which it should relieve. By the life and teaching of 
the Redeemer we know that suffering has its place far in 
the heart of the Eternal, for through suffering itself the 
Father has spoken by the first-begotten from the dead.* 
At the focal point of its darkness the cloud has been pierced, 
that we may be not faithless but believing. If we suffer 
with Him we know that we shall also reign with Him. 
Things we cannot understand, things at which we shudder, 
things that amaze — these things, all things, we, trusting 
the issue, may leave with One who has declared the man- 
ner of His love in the life and cross and resurrection of His 

* ** For in that light [from the Cross] we understand how pain 
unites us to each other, because, as even natural religion dimly felt, it 
unites us to God, and therefore throngh Him to those who in Him 
live and move and have their being. It unites us to God because it 
purifies us, because it detaches us from earth, because it quickens our 
sense of dependence, because it opens our spiritual vision, and above 
all, because He, too, as man, has suffered. But the mystics who 
have seen farthest into heavenly things have felt that it unites us to 
God in still more vital wise, as being, at least in its form of sacrifice, 
the very beating of the heart of love. And so they have raised the 
question : Has it not an antitjrpe far in the illimitable depths of the 
unseen ? For we are told that God is love ; and love, as we know it, 
must be shown in sacrifice ; though the sacrifice grows painless in 
proportion as the love is pure. And when we recall how, in the days 
of our Lord's ministry on earth. Father, Son and Holy Spirit bore 
their witness each to other, but no one of the Holy Persons unto Him- 
self, we are led on to wonder whether in the light that no man can 
approach unto, where the Three are One, some higher analogue of 
what we call sacrifice does not forever flame ; whose radiant reflection 
on the universe only becomes shadow when it falls on a world of sin." 
**The Problem of Pain," by the Rev. J. R. lUingworth.— ZiMf u^/wik/i, 
pp. 125, 126 (English edition). 

15 
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Son. The Eternal has uttered not merely its mind or its 
will, or its knowledge, but itself, in the only "Word" 
which could be deeply and intimately intelligible to the 
human spirit. It is that cross of His which has wrung from 
the pain and darkness of the world the secret of their mean- 
ing. It was in that cross that the problem was pressed 
home and to man and for man was made the discovery of 
the Father. God hath in these last days spoken to us in 
His Son, in one historic life, upon a definite historic field, 
in deeds that stand to us as the parables of a Presence 
under the benediction of which we still move, and with 
reference to which each human character, in modem times 
and in modem lands, is adjusted in its religious form. 

II. 

It is at this point, perhaps, that Mrs. Ward would place 
her most emphatic protest. It is likely enough that she 
would deny, with all the energy and decision which lan- 
guage can convey, the accuracy of the Christian portraiture 
of Jesus. She would probably pronounce as false the per- 
suasion of the Christian mind that its ideal has an historic 
setting among events which really happened and in facts 
which were actually observed. She would affirm, I think, 
that the life of Christ which is received and loved in Chris- 
tendom to-day is unhistorical and visionary in those veiy 
respects for which in the main it is received and loved. 
And she would not only deny and affirm thus far. She 
would say, moreover, that her denials and affirmations are 
justified by the legitimate results of a valid criticism of 
the life and documents of the New Testament. This, upon 
the side of its negations, is the strongest claim of the New 
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Religion; this is the real force of Mrs. Ward's position in 
modem religious life. She claims to represent facts. 
Whether justly or not, she stands toward the popular imagi- 
nation as the exponent of results which may be verified, 
as the disciple of those mysterious methods by which *' au- 
thenticities " are settled, by which dociunentary " strata '* 
are ascertained. And, whether rightly or wrongly, such a 
claim, a claim to stand for the facts in the case, wields of 
itself a powerful influence over the average mind. The 
appeal to feeling is not in vogue to-day. Men for the 
most part will refuse to be stirred by considerations as to 
what they will lose in not believing the Christian Gospel. 
Their minds are not swayed by the consequences either of 
belief or of disbelief. What they wish to know is simply 
this : Does that Gospel square with the facts of history, is 
its seat secure there where it takes its rise, is it settled firmly 
and deeply among the facts and events of a real world, among 
the experiences of real men ? In her negative answer to 
this question Mrs. Ward claims to represent not merely her 
own religious preferences or her philosophical tendencies, 
but the real facts and the real events. 

I think we should be glad that there is a spirit abroad in 
these years that does welcome eagerly and with sympathy 
an appeal like this. We should be glad that the passions 
which dominate, no matter at first what their especial 
objects may be, and no matter what particular forms of 
committal they may assume, are passions for reality and 
for truth. They will find at last, we may be sure, their 
object in Him who is the Truth. The real desire for intel- 
lectual security in the religious life is not one which, when 
thoroughly aroused, can be controlled in favor of any par- 
ticular conclusion. We may be sure that such a desire will 
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make severe demands for fairness in method, for accuracy in 
statement, for sympathy and open-mindedness in discus- 
sion, from any system which offers itself in these days as 
peculiarly verifiable, as eminently and distinctively loyal 
to '* things as they are." For, from the critical stand- 
point, and in the light of the Master's parable, the system 
of Mrs. Ward must, I think, be viewed as the Pharisee 
among modem religions. And if in the profession of its 
advocates it has boasted itself toward God as being not as 
other systems are, I think the time has already come when 
those who are standing by will discern in the eloquence of 
that profession a few notes so false as to affect very essen- 
tially their estimate of its value. The modem man of 
whom we have already spoken — the man trained and nur- 
tured by the better genius of the time — is not one with whom 
we need fear to trust the ultimate decision. On account of 
the difficulties which at once present themselves he must 
leave the problem of the New Testament criticism, in its 
deeper and more intricate issues, to the hands of those on 
either side of the debate who are of accepted authority; 
but there is a general appreciation of the spirit and the 
attitudes of controversy, a sense and a scent for the dis- 
positions of faimess or prejudice which he will not hesitate 
to exercise. The judgment which this will yield him as 
to the conflicting interpretations of evidence will not be 
without its own peculiar worth. 

He is in love, above all, with fair play and generous com- 
bat. That the authorities in criticism should be allowed to 
enter the field unencumbered by any unnecessary prejudg- 
ment of the case would seem to him to be directly in line 
with the sympathies and professions of a liberal Christianity. 
He will note, I think, upon the part of the conservative 
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scholars, an increasing desire to meet all reasonable tests, to 
accept the challenge of Mrs. Ward, and to close for the final 
battle about the real facts and the real events. There are 
men (easily called to mind) who are glad of the appeal to 
facts ; who have shown, in more than one instance, every 
qualification for critical work save a readiness to accept that 
particular solution of the problem for which Mrs. Ward con- 
tends. He will observe, however, that this seems to be a 
disqualification of the most serious kind. The enthusiasm 
for *' things as they are " consists not unfrequently in a 
devotion which goes no deeper than a flourish of the phrase, 
with the tacit assumption of a modifying clause — ^an en- 
thusiasm for things as they are according to the published 
conclusions of a particular set of critics. If not with Mrs. 
Ward herself, at least with those by whom she is most ap- 
plauded, a "fact" which is presented by Mr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter or by Mr. Carpenter's German authorities is 
" critical " enough, but a fact presented by Bishop West- 
cott, by Professor Sanday or by Professor Salmon is " theo- 
logical " and " partisan.*' From more than one stand- 
point it may be said that we are hearing of strange sorts 
of "facts**; and, taking the line of many utterances of 
late, it may be said from the conservative side also: 
" And what is a theological fact, a partisan fact, an im- 
critical fact ? Why are not facts just facts and nothing 
more : worth as much from one quarter as from another? ** 
Indeed Mrs. Ward herself seems to have contributed no 
little toward the prejudgment of a case which criticism 
should be left to weigh and to determine. I cannot but 
think that all Americans of finer feeling who had been 
charmed and helped by the sympathy and charity and 
dignity of her first great novel must have felt as a rude 
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shock that essay which came to us soon after it on '^ Sin and 
Unbelief." * In her protest against the position main- 
tained in one of the Bampton Lectures that unbelief is sin, 
the author sketches for us two personal histories, typical in 
the life of modem Oxford. Each is that of a man in con- 
tact from the first with modem influences, and under the 
pressure of the modem demand for clear thinking and hon- 
est investigation. The first man, " A, has perhaps been 
rather more subjected to literary influences than C,'* the 
second man, " and he is naturally of a more fearless and 
positive temper.*' . . . Step by step Mrs. Ward brings 
before us the process by which A surrenders his faith in 
Christ as God until ** to the heart that has been darkened 
by the eclipse of old ideals God, the Highest Ideal, at 
last reveals Himself. In a region far removed from the 
trains of thought and argument which had broken down 
for him the claims of received opinions ; far out of reach 
of all questions of criticism and exegesis, of historical 
development and historical method, the soul rises to the 
source of love, of trath, of beauty, and finds consolation. 
There are difficulties here, indeed, which the intellect 
allows and faces. But in the high region of philosophic 
possibilities, such a nature as we have imagined embraces 
the possibility which satisfies it most deeply, and this pos- 
sibility will be — God." *' Here, then," she continues, 
*' at last, is rest and permanence." 

Without stopping to question, at length, the vitality of a 
religion which has its '* rest and permanence " merely " in 
the high region of philosophic possibilities," I ask the 
careful attention of the reader to Mrs. Ward's description 
of her second character, C. ** In the case of C the bal- 

* The North American Review for February, 1889, p. 171, fol. 
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ance of temperament is perhaps slightly diflFerent. The 
whole man is a little slower and more timid than in the 
case of A. Instead of a bias toward change, there is a 
natural bias against it, strengthened, perhaps, by the cir- 
cumstances of home life, by the politics of his family or 
of his circle. At the same time he has considerable intel- 
lectual power, and his career at school, or at college, will, 
for a while, be scarcely distinguishable in main outlines 
from that of A. He has very much the same religious 
opinions as A, for a time neither more nor less strongly 
held. And he, too, has to pass under the yoke, has to en- 
dure the questioning of the modem spirit which cannot now 
be escaped by any average intelligence. Again we have 
disturbance and recoil, but the disturbance is less great, 
and the recoil, speaking broadly, is permanent. From 
the beginning those who knew him might have prophesied 
the worsting of the scientific instinct by the religious in 
case of conflict. All his natural timidity and conserva- 
tism re-enforces the religious side, and the result is never 
really doubtful. The risks on all hands of free scientific in- 
quiry are felt to be too great ^ the mind cannot face them, and the 
conscience is soon tatight that there is no need to face themJ'^'^ 
. . . ** Arrived at maturity, perhaps landed safely in 
Holy Orders, he is no longer able to read a critical book 
with fairness and intelligence, or to imderstand any but the 
coarsest aspects of the liberal and scientific school of 
thought. He is like a man who has lost his sense. In old 
days it may have been ' I will not accept such and such a 
conclusion,* now it is quite naturally ' I cannot.' ** I have 
attempted to reproduce these quotations because they are 
highly illustrative of the spirit and the manner in which 

* The italics are my own. 
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the religious discussion is conducted by the advocates of the 
New Religion. I have not given the full report of all the 
words and sentences. I think, however, that in each case 
I have fairly rendered the drift of the characterization. The 
total impression carried vividly home to the reader is ugly 
in all that it implies. Plainly and less eloquently said, is 
not the implication simply this : The man to-day who, in 
full contact with the modem world, comes to the Unitarian 
conclusion is honest; the man, similarly placed with refer- 
ence to intellectual and moral advantages, who comes to 
the Christian conclusion is dishonest ? Mrs. Ward has 
labored to discredit the somewhat dogmatic and rather dis- 
agreeable saying that imbelief is sin ; it seems to me that 
in insinuating the sinfulness of belief she has suggested a 
conclusion just as dogmatic and just as disagreeable. Per- 
haps, indeed, this is that intellectual and moral pride in 
modem liberalism at which the remarks of the Bampton 
lecturer were levelled. Be that as it may, what possible 
good can be served by such an interpretation or by similar 
interpretations of the belief of others is more than I can 
imagine. I hasten to say that Mrs. Ward does not ofiFer her 
description of C as the explanation of all educated Chris- 
tian opinion; C, however, is not a single man; he is a 
type, and, at the time she wrote, a type none the less real 
and '* very much more frequent " than A. The impression, 
therefore, which one carries away from a reading of her 
paper is that the explanation which she suggests, while not 
formally offered as valid for all cases, is, nevertheless, to 
be taken as very general and inclusive in its sweep. 

The burden of such a charge lies heavily upon the heart. 
One is even glad to read a later description of the cultured 
believer, a later solution of the problem which seems so 
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often to have challenged the analytical ability of Mrs. 
Ward. One reads with the deepest interest that analysis 
of the mind and temper of Canon Aylwin, which, on the 
night at Lord Driffield's, David Grieve transfers so easily 
and with such finish of phrase and paragraph to the pages 
of his diary. It is all said with finer and deeper kindliness 
of heart, it all exhibits more fully that ** personal gentle- 
ness in controversy * ' which Mrs. Ward herself has praised. 
*' I seem to see,*' says David, speaking of Canon Aylwin, 
'* that when this intellect of his, so keen, so richly stored, 
approaches the special ground of Christian thought, it 
changes in quality. It becomes wholly subordinate to the 
affections, to the influences of education and habitual sur- 
roundings. . . . However subtle and precise his argu- 
ments may outwardly look, they are at bottom the arguments 
of affection, of the special pleader. He has fenced off 
the first century from the rest of knowledge, has invented 
for all its products alike special criteria and a special per- 
spective. He cannot handle the New Testament in the 
spirit of science, for he appoaches it on his knees. The 
imaginative habit of a lifetime has decided for him, and 
you ask of him what is impossible.'* * As an analysis it is 
more sympathetic than the first, but is it more true ? Does 
it enter any more deeply or with surer touch into the con- 
ditions of belief in the cultivated Christian mind ? For 
upon the pages of the book Canon Aylwin does not seem 
to stand merely as a character among characters. He has 
his interest for us because in him much of the ablest and 
noblest Christianity of our time seems to be weighed and 
judged, because his character seems to be offered as typical 
of many characters. In it we seem to hear an echo of a 
* ** The History of David Grieve," pp. 481, 482. 
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past estimate of Bishop Westcott, whose ** great learning/' 
we were told, " is for him not an instrument and means of 
conviction/' but '* a mere adornment of it." * However 
that may be — in these words of David Grieve, is it made 
clear that Mrs. Ward has arrived at a true appreciation of the 
conditions under which a man, fastidious for veracity, holds 
peace in his heart between the demands of the critical 
spirit and the old loyalties of faith ? Is it true that when 
the intellect of the Christian scholar approaches the special 
groimd of Christian thought it *' changes its quality,** and 
becomes " wholly subordinate to the affections** ? How 
any one with even a limited knowledge of the class of men 
who seem to be under review can feel that such an apprecia- 
tion possesses the simplest elements of truth is to me all but 
incomprehensible. As Canon Gore so admirably says : 
** The wish to believe, ... in the case of the best men 
of our day, sharpens their critical faculties instead of blunt- 
ing them. * * f Indeed, who can know the faults of any system 
of thought, the defects of its argument, the shortcomings 
of its appeal, the failure of its consolations, like the man 
who has taken the system itself into his nearest life — like 
the mind which, in the heroic hours and in the more com- 
monplace moments of experience, has sought to live and 
work in the touch and under the pressure of its ideal ? It 
is in an intimacy such as this that real doubt begins, that 
the soul wrestles for its peace with the angel of the night. 
Familiarity with the Christian system — a familiarity which 
can be realized only in discipleship — opens the mind to 

♦See Mrs. Ward's article on ** The New Reformation"; The 
Nineteenth Century^ March, 1889, p. 478. 

f The Bampton Lectures for 1891, by Charles Gore, M.A., Lect. I., 
p. 30. 
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♦ 
every point and element of the inadequacy of its faith. It 
is the intercourse, the sweet familiarity with Christ Himself 
which has refined the fibre of the intellectual conscience. 
These two facts — a vivid sense of the assailable points in 
the Chiurch's creed and a personal loyalty to her moral ideal 
— ^foimd to-day, I believe, in all the better representatives 
of Christian learning — ^are the guarantee of sincerity in 
belief. Not long ago a teacher of theology in one of our 
seminaries — ^a man who for absolute simplicity and integ- 
rity of mind has, I think, no superior in the world — turned 
to the writer and said : "To me it is a relief to read the 
literature of scepticism ; it is light, it is even ' apologetic * 
compared to the scepticism of my own mind. Its argu- 
ments are weak, its hypotheses are mild and comparatively 
harmless when I think of the suggestions, the conjectures, 
the half -certainties of imbelief made possible to my knowl- 
edge and experience by my very attitude as a disciple.'* 
Such, in substance, were his words. They were not only 
true as to his own life ; they are true also of many of those 
who are thought to be dead to rational inquiry in the mat- 
ters of faith, and who are considered deaf to the appeal of 
the anti-Christian argument. If they continue to yield 
the best labor of their years to the service of the religion 
of Christ, it is because their faith in the divine Lord has 
grown strong and sure, not under shelter from opposing 
facts and considerations, but in the very shock of rival in- 
formations and contending theories. Their faith is strong 
and has brought peace because the fires have tried it. They 
know full well (who does not know full well ?) that only 
such a faith is worth the holding. Mrs. Ward may call 
them unreasonable, she may believe that they are strangely, 
unaccountably wrong, she may wonder how such extrava- 
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gance of error is possible in this new, full-lighted day, but 
it will not do for her even to seem to teach, either that they 
are dishonest, or that they have delivered over the activities 
of the intellect to be " subordinate to the affections.** 

Nor do I think that the error of these minds will be 
considered either so inevitable or so evident as the advo- 
cates of the New Religion would have us to suppose. Here, 
too, the instinct for fair play in the modem man, and in 
the normal mind, will pass its judgment. There must 
surely be considerable wrong-headedness and some wrong- 
heartedness at the bottom of the assumption that the testi- 
mony of a theological professor to theological truth is pecul- 
iarly worthless. There are men, and, so long as human 
nature exhibits the faults of its humanness, there must 
continue to be men in theology, as in other sciences, whose 
judgment of evidence is poor, whose minds have not 
grasped the real meaning of their work, and whose habits 
of industry are not in any sense proportionate to the facil- 
ity with which they can form opinions of their own and 
" nail ** the heresies of their friends. But surely there is 
no even-minded critic, at all acquainted with \ht personnel 
of our theological faculties, but will be able to testify to 
the sincerity of aim, to the largeness of mind and temper, 
and to the able and conscientious scholarship of most of the 
men in our first-rate American seminaries. And the same 
judgment, I am sure, would hold true of England. Certainly 
the depreciation of theological authority has gone too far. 
The words of the Bampton lecturer for 1890 were clearly 
and definitely to the point : '* In our own generation,'* said 
he, " it has strangely come to pass that, in questions of bib- 
lical and theological knowledge, one who holds the views 
which have been held, and are held, by mankind at large. 
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especially if he holds them so strongly that he thinks it his 
duty to give up all else that he may teach them, and if he 
has devoted the best years of his life, and the best thoughts 
of his mind, to the study of them, is supposed to be ipso 
facto disqualified to judge of them. A truth is thought to be 
less certainly true because it is held by a man who is ready, 
if need be, to die for it, or — ^and the martyrdom is far more 
real — is ready to live for it ; while a man is often supposed 
to be specially qualified to judge of alleged truths which 
he has hardly examined, because he thinks them a priori 
impossible, or because he has attained eminence in a wholly 
distinct region of inquiry. To deny that a miracle has 
happened or can happen — that is, to deny that there is a 
divine Being, or that He has revealed or can reveal Himself 
to man — is a strange qualification, but it has been accepted 
as a real one, by which a man is fitted to judge without 
bias of the authenticity or historic truth of a writing which 
asserts that miracles have occurred and that God has re- 
vealed Himself to man." * Is it not clear that there is 
truth in these words ? Does it help matters at all to offset 
one sort of prejudice by another — to set over against the 
disposition of certain theologians to be unfair to unbelief 
the liberalistic disposition to do small justice to the work 
and to the men of faith ? Is it not clear that the facts as 
facts, and that arguments as arguments, should be left to tell 
their story and to register the result ; that the case must, 
after all, be allowed to rest solely and purely upon its mer- 
its ? Let us get over the dogmatism of talking about the 
sin of unbelief or the sinfulness of belief, and let us try to 
realize that the first and highest responsibility to Truth is 

* ** Criticism and the Fourth Gospel," by H. W. Watkins, M.A., 
D.D., Lect. I., pp. 7, 8. 
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the obligation to be teachable ; no matter from what quar- 
ter or mider what name the instructions of Truth may come. 
That task learned, the world may go on with confidence to 
its task of the appreciation of evidence and the " trans- 
lation " of testimony. The end, the result of that labor, 
need not be feared, I believe, by any Christian man. Some 
elements of the Christian teaching may dissolve and pass 
away in the light of the finer conscience of the generation, 
but there is one element which will continue to be claimed 
by the better reason and by the better feeling of the race ; 
it is the element which is represented in the story of the 
divine compassion and which, among the believers of that 
first age, attained perhaps its earliest expression in the 
saying that " Jesus is Lord.'* 
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Written by Members of the University of Oxford. Second Series. 
Nos. XIV.-XXI. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.00 

Contents : Jesus Christ To- Day, by T. G. Anderlby, B.A.— Prayer and the 
Reign of Law, by C. Gore, M. A.— The Justice of the Atonement, by A. T. Lvt- 
telton, M.A.— The Christian Church, by R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L.— Chris- 
tianity and Slavery, by H. Henslev Herson, M. A.— The Necessity of Pain, by F. 
A. DixEY, M.A.— Why We Believe the Gospels to Contain Genume History, by 
Falconer Madan, M.A.— Evolution and Christianity, by Aubrey L. Moore, M.A. 

PARNELL. Ars Pastoria. By Frank Parnell, M.A., Rector of 
Oxtead, near Godstone. 3d Edition. Small 8vo. ¥0.75 
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PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS UPON EVERY VERSE OF 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS. With a Preface by the Right Rev. 
Edward King, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. $1.75 

PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS ON EVERY VERSE OF THE 
PSALTER, OR PSALMS OF DAVID. With a Preface by the 
Rev. H. P. LiDDON, D.D.. D.C.L.. late Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul's. Crown 8vo. $1.75 

PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS ON EVERY VERSE OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. With a Preface by the Rev. H. P. Lid- 
don, D.D., etc. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. The Holy Gospels. $1.75 

Vol. II. Acts to Revelation. 2.00 

PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS ON EVERY VERSE OF THE 
PROPHET ISAIAH. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln. Crown Svo. $i«5o 

PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS FOR THE HOLY COM- 
MUNION. By Josephine Fletcher. With a Preface by C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. With red 
borders. New Edition. Royal 32mo. $1.00 

An edition without the red borders. 32010. Cloth limp. . 50 

PRAYERS FOR THE SICK AND DYING. By the Author of 
" Sickness ; its Trials and Blessings.'' Fourth Edition. Small Svo. 

$0.50 

PRYNNE. The Truth and Reality of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
Proved from Holy Scripture, the Teaching of the Primitive Church, 
and the Book of Common Prayer. By George Rundle Prynne, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Peter's, Plymouth; author of " The Eucharistic 
Manual," etc. Crown Svo. $1.25 

ROBINSON. The Church and Her Teaching. A Series of Ad- 
dresses. By the Rev. C. H. Robinson, M.A., Vice-Chancellor of 
Truro Cathedral. With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Truro. 
Small Svo. $o-75 

** It is quite impossible to express our estimate of the importance and useful- 
ness of this little book without reprinting the whole of it. A more excellently 
simple, clear, and persuasive argiiment of the Church's claim upon her own 
children and strangers, and in so small a compass, we do not remember to have 
seen. It oufpht to he in all parish and Sunday-school libraries, and in the hands 
of every Church colporteur and parish visitor."— Churchman, New York. 

SKEY. Works by L. C. Skey. 

" Lovest Thou Me ? " Thoughts on the Epistles for Holy Week. 
With an Intro<Juction by W. H. Hutchings, M.A., i6mo. $0.75 

"All Your Care." With a Preface by Rev. R. W. Randall, M.A., 
Vicar of All Saints*, Clifton. i6mo. to.40 
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SOULSBY. Works by Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress of Oxford 
High School : 

Stray Thoughts for Girls. New Edition. i8mo. $0.60 

Stray Thoughts for Invalids. Original and Selected. i8mo. .75 

TEXT-BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. Edited by 
the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D.D. 

X. The History of the Church of England. By the Rev. Edward 
L. Cu'iTS, Editor of the Series. Small i2mo. $1.00 

2. The Pentateuch. By the late Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells and 
the Rev. C. Hole. Small 12 mo. $1.00 

3. The Gospel of St. Mark. By the Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttel- 
TON, M.A., Head Master of Haileybury College. Small i2mo. $0.75 

VERBA VERBI DEI : The Words of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Harmonized by the Author of "Charles Lowder." W^ith an 
Introduction on the Different Periods of Our Lord's Life on Earth. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50 

" The book is chiefly intended for devotional use, and its unique plan, its lucid 
arrangement, and its consistent self -restriction to the ipsissima verba of our Lord, 
-will assuredly give it a very high place among books of that class.''— Church- 



WILLIAMS. A Devotional Commentary on the Gospel Narrative. 
By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. Eight vols. Crown 8vo, as follows: Each, $1.25 

Thoug^hts on the Study of the Holy Gospels. 

Characteristic Differences in the Four Gospels— Our Lord's Manifestations of 
Himself— The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation Furnished by Our Lord— Analo- 
gies of the Gospel— Mention of Angels in the Gospels— Places of Our Lord's 
Abode and Ministry— Our Lord's Mode of Dealing with His Apostles— Conclusion. 

A Harmony of the Four Evang^elists. 

Our Lord's Nativity— Our Lord's Ministry (Second Year)— Our Lord's Ministry 
(Third Year)— The Holy Week— Our Lord's Passion— Our Lord's Resurrection. 

Our Lord's Nativity. 
The Birth at Bethlehem— The Baptism in Jordan— The. First Passover. 

Our Lord's Ministry. (Second Year.) 
The Second Passover— Christ with the Twelve— The Twelve Sent Forth. 

Our Lord's Ministry. (Third Year.) 

Teaching in Galilee— Teaching at Jerusalem— Last Journey from Galilee to 
Jerusalem. 

The Holy Week. 

The Approach to Jerusalem— The Teaching in the Temple— The Discourse on 
the Mount of Olives— The Last Supper. 

Our Lord's Passion. 

The Hour of Darkness— The Agony— The Apprehension- The Condemnation 
—The Days of Sorrows— The Hall of Judgment— The Crucifixion— The Sepulchre. 

Our Lord's Resurrection. 

The Day of Days — The Grave Visited— Christ Appearing— The Going: to 
Emmaus— The Forty Days— The Apostles Assembled— The Lake of Galilee— The 
Mountain in Galilee— The Return from Galilee. 

" There is not a better companion to be found for the season than the beautiful 
* Devotional Commentary on the Gospel Narrative,' by the Rev. Isaac Williams. 
A rich mine for devotional and theological study."— Guasdiak. 
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